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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IRELAND Wears a quieter aspect this week. The public works 
and other kinds of employment are coming into operation ; and 
the effect in tranquillizing the general feeling of exasperated 
despondency is perceptible. More voluntary relief meetings have 
been held ; which is a symptom of a healthy spirit. At the same 
time, the very moderate sums voted at these meetings, to be paid 
directly out of the landlords’ pockets, contrast remarkably with 
the lavish votes of works, to Ge paid out of the State funds, at | 
presentment sessions. 

It was mentioned in our last Postscript, that the committee of 
landlords in Dublin had abandoned the proposed meeting in that 
city, because they deemed its object to have been anticipated by | 
Lord Besborough’s assent to “ reproductive labour”; a tacit ad- 
mission that the members of the committee, at least, had no more 
comprehensive or certain scheme to propound. Mr. O'Connell, | 
however, will not give up his notion, but still insists that there 
ought to be a meeting. Perhaps he cannot relinquish the pro- 
spect of such a glorious nibble at an Irish Parliament. Perhaps | 
he does not like the Irish people to see a suggestion of his so | 
lightly set aside. Most certainly he is right in saying that there 
are still difficulties to be ountiveet for the future,—the proba- | 
bility of continued deficiency, the prevention of disastrous conse- | 
quences, the means of rendering the state of Ireland more perma- ] 
nently secure. Whether a committee would be the best of tri- | 
bunals for such a consultation, is to be doubted; but if ever it was 
desirable, it is as much so now; and the readiness with which 
the project was relinquished savoured strongly of that lightness 
of purpose which is so detrimental to Ireland. 

















Although the revenue accounts for the year and quarter do not 
exhibit a very large nett increase, the aspect of the tables indi- 
cates a healthy state of the revenue and a prosperous state of the 
country. 

To begin with the quarter. There is an increase in all the 
principal branches of revenue except one. The increase on the 
Customs is 462,000/.; on the Excise, 227,000/.; Taxes, 8,600/. ; 
Property-tax, 148,000/. The exception is the decrease on Stamps, 
5,800/. ; but it will be remembered that the corresponding quarter 
of 1845, which furnishes the comparison, was that which wit- 
nessed the highest fervour of railway speculation ; so that a much 
larger decrease might have been anticipated in this soberer time, 
without its being taken to indicate any real falling-off in the sub- 
stantial revenue. The total decrease in the quarter’s account 
(339,000/.) is made up in Miscellaneous and Repayments of Ad- 
vances, items of no significancy. The quarter presents a nett 
increase of 539,000/. 

We pass to the accounts for the year. Here also there is an 
increase on all the principal items except one: the Excise shows 
an advance of 183,000/.; Stamps, 22,000/.; Taxes, 10,000. ; 
Property-tax, 205,000/.; Post-office, 114,000/. The exception, 
indeed, is more considerable than that on the quarterly account ; 
there is a decrease in the Customs of 500,000/. The virtual de- 
crease is even greater; for the account includes about half a mil- 
lion of revenue received forcorn-duty. The account for the year, 
in fact, shows that the revenue is still feeling the effect of Sir 
Robert Peel’s changes in the tariff ; but that effect — to have 
been more sensible at the early part of the year than it is now, 
as_we see by the large increase on the quarter; so that no wide 
inference of an adverse kind can be drawn from this exception to | 
the generally productive aspect of the accounts. The table for 
the year presents a considerable deficiency in some of the minor 
items ; on the whole reducing the nett increase to 88,000/, 

The surplus of income over the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund,.in the October quarter of 1845, was 4,816,000/.; in the 
present quarter it is 5,762,000/. 


The members of the German Zollverein are suspending their 
corn-duties, without any very satjsfactory results in the way of im- 











ports. That is in part, no doubt, the effect of the general scarcity ; 
in part it is the consequence of restrictions to frighten away trade 
at unwelcome seasons. But commerce will not wait upon the 
caprices of legislators ; it must be always welcome, or some day 
it will make its absence felt. A correspondent of ours in Germany 
throws out a suggestion worth the consideration of the Zollverein : 
if that confederation wishes to have brisker trade in corn at pe- 


| riods of dearth, it must cultivate freedom and activity of trade at 


other times and in other articles. 





Austria threatens her Polish province with two formidable 
measures—martial law, and aloan. The Imperial Government 
has not yet been able to quell the disorders which it evoked for 
the further crushing of the Polish race; it is obliged to recur to 
military coercion ; and the province (both its landed gentry and 
its peasantry) will have to pay in taxes for the cost of its own 
coercion. Such are the fruits of “ paternal government.” Aus- 
tria, no doubt, will have its loan, for the asking—and interest ; 
and it will have to pay in cash for the disorder which it has fos- 
tered. Loans multiply in the money-markets of Europe, and are 
rather at a discount just now. One of the best guarantees for 
national loans, in the eyes of moneyed men, is good government : 
misrule has to be allowed for in the contract. 





Switzerland is again the theatre of civil war, and a revolu- 
tionary government is enthroned at Geneva. The immediate 
question at issue was the right of Lucerne and six other Cantons 
to form a league for the purpose of defending Roman Catholic 
interests; but the true cause of dissension lies deeper. It is not 
merely the want of any central controlling power, but the union 
in one federation of people with incompatible opinions. The 
balance of wrong lies clearly with the Protestant section. Lu- 
cerne encouraged the Jesuits: people from Berne, not content 
with theological anathemas against Popery, invaded Lucerne 
vi et armis, in order to coerce the Government of that separate 
and sovereign state; and foreign countries in the Protestant in- 
terest, though they profess formal disapprobation of the “ free 
corps,” speak as though Lucerne were responsible for all the 
wrong because she had encouraged Popery. Lucerne has abso- 
lutely as much right to cultivate Popery as Berne to cultivate 
Protestantism ; and the incursion of free corps was an act of law- 
lessness—of land piracy. Lucerne and the six Roman Catholic 
Cantons make a league toresist the free corps : the Protestants pro- 
nounce that league to be unlawful—quite forgetting the flagrant 
breach of law which was perpetrated on Lucerne. The Grand Coun- 
cil of Geneva joins in condemning the league, but declares that 
— order ought to be maintained: for that decree, the liberty- 
oving Protestants of the city rebel, depose the Council, and es- 
tablish a Provisional Government; which sets about its task with 
a most arbitrary and tyrannical proclamation. The coolness of 
the Genevese in doing these things only attests the shocking 
levity with which such excesses are viewed. An English writer 
on the spot has the face to praise “ the irreproachable conduct of 
the people,” and we see that four other Englishmen sign the same 
declaration! The atmosphere of the place seems fatal to distine- 
tions between right and wrong; and it is evident that while such 
discordant elements are forcibly kept in one confederation, there 
never will be peace in Switzerland. 





The two Spanish marriages have been solemnized; Spain has 
looked on in silence; the journalists that threatened to prevent the 
match, driven from any tenable position in the present, rush into 
impressive vaticinations for the future; and Lord Palmerston has 
so far recovered his self-possession and good-humour, that, we see, 
Lord Normanby is to dine with M. Guizot. The nine-days won- 
der is already declining in interest. Some console themselves 
with the reflection, that even if the match have no worse results, 
it will have impaired the mutual confidence and cordiality between 
France and England. Possibly: Louis Philippe’s desperate push 
for his unendowed son, his youngest boy, may not without reason 
have scandalized English diplomatic etiquette in such matters ; 
and there may be a coolness—td disappear at the first occasion 
for mutual service between the nations. As to the feeling in 
Spain,—“ enthusiasm ” and affection for the French Princes, 
according to the French Ministerial writers; dogged sullen 
dislike, coerced by armed power and bribes, according to British 
antagonists,—it is to us most evidently that of perfect in- 
difference. If the Spaniards had any more positive and stronger 
feeling, they would not hesitate to express it pretty loudly. 





A report was circulated in London early in the week, with os- 
tentatious display as if it were genuine intelligence, that Mexico 
had purchased peace from the United States by the cession of 
California ; and there was a burst of indigaation at the traitor 
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Santa Anna, who “must have sold his country.” The advices 

brought by the mail-steamer mention nothing of the sort ; and the 

report now appears to have been a pure fabrication, of course for 

—-s purposes. Santa Anna’s policy is still involved in 
oubt. 





The Cape of Good Hope appears to be at present the Algeria of 
England ; only that the savages who keep our troops employed 
are not so warlike as the Arabs, nor endowed with such a leader as 
Abd-el-Kader. A perpetual movement, occasional successes of a 
ag 4 kind, lead to nothing decisive ; while the Governor seems, 
ike a policeman, always to be out of the way when he is wanted. 





The accounts from New Zealand provoke the bitterest reflec- 
tions. The Hutt has again been the scene of a disastrous assau!t 
on the British troops, with such loss on our side as to incite the 
ignorant audacity of the savages. The whole course of affairs in 
New Zealand has been of a kind to delude the Natives, as much 
as if the very object had been to lead them on by every possible 
show of weakness on the part of the British; and now, when 
Captain Grey had somewhat succeeded in counteracting such an 
impression, his Lieutenant at Wellington, Major Richmond, does 
his best to restore it. Major Richmond was warned of the attack ; 
but he received the warning with absurd incredulity—rebuffed 
the friendly Natives, disbanded the militia, and in short acted as 
if he were agent for the enemy. Of course we do not mean to 
imply anything of that kind. But he belongs to the old set of 
officials, who, incapable in themselves, were thoroughly demoral- 
ized by the perverse rule which has distinguished the local Go- 
vernment. Captain Grey ought to have swept away the whole 
set. 








The Court. 


Tue Court movements are still barren of interest. 
Prince Albert are as exemplary as usual on the score of exercise, and the 
Royal Family drive out every day. The Dutchess of Kent has been a 
daily visiter at the Castle. 

The Queen Dowager, accompanied by the Princess of Hesse, arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Monday, from Cashiobury; whither the party returned 
on Thursday. 

Lord and Lady John Russell arrived at the Castle on Saturday, and re- 
turned to town on Monday. Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston 
have also partaken of the Royal hospitality. 


The Queen and | 


| paper was expressly prohibited, no matter for what purpose. Eventually, Mr. Job 


withdrew his complaint. 

The sheet of paper was produced in court. It was larger than a bank-note, 
and had a water-mark border round it; the words “ Dupont and Co.” appearing 
at the top and bottom, and “Egypt” on each side; but a distinct water-line 
showed where this border might be cut off, leaving a centre-piece exactly the size 
of a bank-note. 

Crawley, a young Irishman, went into a shop in Spitalfields, kept by Ann 
Linner, to purchase a small quantity of cooked meat: when it was cut, he bad 
not enough money by a halfpenny to pay for it; and he said he would call and 
pay the halfpenny: upon this, Linner snatched a caiving-knife and stabbed 
Crawley: he was carried to the London Hospital, and died there about a week 
after. Linner is in custody. 


The Third Regiment of Foot Guards, or Bufis, have the right to march through 
London with colours unfurled and drums beating: this right was exercised on 
Monday, with a fatal result. While a division was marching over Blackfriars 
Bridge, it was met by a drove of bullocks; one of the animals, irritated by the 
noise of the drums and the red coats of the men, dashed at the soldiers, who 
drove it away by applying their bayonets; thus repulsed, the bullock made a dash 
at the crowd of lookers-on, and knocked down a girl ten or twelve years old, 
fracturing the skull so that she died in a few minutes. 

Stewart, a young man in the employ of the Eastern Counties Railway, was 
killed on the evening of Friday week, on the line, near Brick Lane, by attempt- 
ing to descend from a carriage while the train was in motion: he fell under the 
wheels of the carriage, and was cut in two. The man met his death by attempt- 
ing to evade the payment of the fare from Tottenham station, the place where he 
was employed: had he been found in the carriage, he would have had to pay as a 
passenger, and he thought he might avoid this by descending before he reached 
the ticket-platform. Another account represents him as telling his wife, who 
was in the carriage with him, that he intended to get cut to speak to a porter, 
and would join her at the Shoreditch terminus. 

A workiman at the London Bridge terminus has been crushed to death between 
two railway-carriages: he was engaged in cleaning a carriage which was slightly 
in motion; another was moved towards him; before he could get out of the way, 
he was jammed between the buffer of the moving carriage and the body of the 
other, and his ribs were crushed in. 

Coleman, a servant on the Croydon Railway, has been killed at Forest Hill 
station, by an atmospheric train passing over him: the man was heedlessly stand- 
ing on the line, signalling a down-train; and an up- train, towards which his back 
was turned, knocked him down. 


A fatal firework explosion has occurred in Kent Street, Borough. Ellen Sharp, 


| a girl of eighteen, and two children, were employed in making fireworks; by 


The Duke of Cambridge went on Friday on a visit to Viscount Barring- | 


ton, near Farringdon ; and returned to Kew on Sunday. 


The Dutchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and the Hereditary | 
Grand Duke and Dutchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, visited the Queen | 


Dowager at Cashiobury on Saturday. 


The Petropolis. 


The business of the Home Office is removed to apartments in the Trea- 





sury, during the time that will be required for completing the extensive | 


alterations which are now in progress. 
Notice has been given that all the houses at the corner of Old Broad 
Street are forthwith to be demolished, preparatory to the projected im- 
prey M pro) 
provements. 
It is in contemplation to sink another shaft at the works in Trafalgar 
Square, in order to obtain a further supply of water for the neighbourhood. 


It having been deemed requisite to enlarge St. Giles’s Workhouse, it was resolved | 


to appropriate a piece of ground which has been employed as a burial-place for the 
parish paupers. The consequences have been very revolting, and have caused 
much excitement in the district. When the workmen began to dig out the earth, 
they encountered great quantities of human remains; after some had been carted 
away to Battle Bridge as rubbish, the authorities directed that the bones should 
be conveyed to the St. Giles’s,Cemetery in Pancras Road. It is calculated that the 
remains of twelve hundred persons have beer dug up. Generally, the corpses 
were so decayed as to leave fittle more than bones; but “to the North, and to 
within a very few feet of the workhouse itself, the soil is comparatively firm; 
and here an appalling sight was presented. Owing, it is supposed, to the pecu 
liar properties of the soil in this place, the coffins were found to be in a better 


state of preservation, and to have resisted to a greater extent the mouldering | 


effects of time. They conld not, however, be removed in anything like a perfect 
shape, and parted asunder when exposed to the action of the air. The bodies 
they contained were found to be still solid; the hair upon the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes clearly discernible, and every feature entire and perfect as when first de- 
posited. The flesh, however, had turned into a white substance, resembling to 
the touch, and not unlike in appearance, the common mushroom. The coffins 
containing those bodies were found at depths varying from four to nine or ten 
feet.” These bodies, about thirty in number, were packed in black boxes, 
and sent away in a hearse. More ground is yet to be disturbed. 


At the Guildhall Police Court, on Saturday, Mr. Job, a stationer in Bread 


Street, charged Mr. Freeman, one of the inspectors of forged notes at the Bank of | 


England, with detaining a sheet of paper, his property. It appeared in the course 
of the investigation, that Mr. Job had manufactured a quantity of paper for Mr. 
Thornton, who a few weeks since destroyed himself while in the custody of the 
Police charged with uttering forged bank-notes. The paper had a waved water- 
mark similar to that in real bank-notes, and was used by Thornton in pro- 
ducing the spurious notes. It having been found that Mr. Job made this paper, 
the Bank authorities applied to him: he had detained one sheet for his specimen- 
book; this the officials borrowed of him, and then refused to return it. Hence 
this charge. Mr. Freshfield, the Bank solicitor, stated, that Mr. Job had made 
himself liable to fourteen years’ transportation by manufacturing the paper; a 


clause in an act of Parliament attaching that penalty to the making of paper with | 


a waved water-mark similar to that used by the Bank. It having been appa- 
rent that Mr. Job had acted inadvertently, no proceedings were taken against 
him; but the sheet of paper was detained. 
ficient for ten Genel | notes; this quantity of paper had been stopped at Alex- 


andria, on its way to Cairo, in which city Thornton had an establishment: had 
the attempt Succeeded, a vast quantity of forged notes might have been put into 
A taree = ee attd Europe. Mr. Job said, the act of Parliament did not pro- 

making of suchQjper for exportation, which this was ostensibly for: Mr. 
Alderman Gibbs hows ved by readi 


Paper had been manufactured suf- | 


some means the combustibles became ignited, there was a violent explosion, 
and the premises were set in flames. The two children were rescued by their 
father rushing into the place and snatching them up; but when the fire had 
been got under, the blackened corpse of the young woman was found in a corner. 

A man ran against another in the London Road, Southwark, while he had a 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth: the stem of the pipe was driven completely through 
the gullet, and it is feared that the consequence will be fatal. 


The BProbinces. 


The committee appointed to select a candidate for the representation 
of Manchester, at the next election, have at length determined that Mr. 
Bright, M.P. for Durham, be requested to stand. 

At a meeting of Directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
on Wednesday, the following memorial for the opening of the ports was 
unanimously adopted, and despatched to Lord John Russell— 

“Tothe Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. 

“ The memorial of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures at Manchester showeth, 

“That your memorialists feel deep apprehensions at the prospects which 
threaten this district. Whilst the prices of raw materials have been advancing, 
the profits of trade have been diminishing, and important branches of our 
manufactures are now prosecuted under heavy losses. The depressing policy of 
our own country up to the last session of Parliament had long tended to fritter 
away our intercourse with several of our best customers, and the short interval 
which has elapsed since the change has not yet permitted us to resume the con- 
nexions which we once enjoyed; the price of food at home almost precludes hope 
that our people will have the means of purchasing clothing; stocks of manufac- 
tures are accumulating, and there are strong grounds for fearing that before win- 
ter shall have passed the demand fur labour will be greatly lessened. Your 
memorialists feel, that any reference by them to your Lordships, respecting the 
present and expected stock of food on which the an has to rely until fresh 
crops be available, is not necessary; they content themselves with stating, shortly, 
that at the present moment, besides a great enhancement in the prices of meat 
and bacon in this town, bread has been advanced fully one-third, whilst oatmeal 
is selling at twofold and potatoes at threefold their usual price, and that they 
look forward with dread to the condition in which the people will inevitably be 
found in the spring of next year. ; 

“ That, deeply grateful for the measures of relief passed iu the last session of 
Parliament, your memorialists hoped to pass through the period of transition, and 
on the terms which the Legislature decreed, not only without despondency, but 
with a sustaining confidence. The dispensations of Divine Providence have, 
however, interposed, and, in the opinion of your memorialists, have thrown upon 
the Government further awful responsibilities. Extreme scarcity of food is 
inevitable; if labour fail, that scarcity will become famine. Prayers are directed 
to be offered up in our churches to have those evils averted; and yet one of our 
laws enacts, that whatever may be the price of wheat, the smallest duty to be 
paid upon the import of it shall be 4s. per quarter; another law decrees that food 
brought into the country by certain vessels shall not be eaten at all by our people ; 
whilst a third declares that nothing shall be used in our distilleries but that which 
would serve as food. Your memorialists implore your Lordships to take instant 
steps to remove these conflicting and cruel anoralies, in such manner as the wis- 
dom of your Lordships may suggest. They believe that, to mitigate impending 
calamities, nothing less will be sufficient than to admit into our ports every spe- 
cies of food necessary for daily subsistence free of duty; to permit it to be brought 
indiscriminately from every country by the vessels of any nation or flag; and to 
allow in our distilleries and breweries the use of sugar and molasses, without 
reference to the vessels which have already brought or may hereafter bring them 
tous. To this extent they humbly pray the immediate interference of your Lord- 
ships, believing that such a course will be approved by Parliament and applauded 
by the nation.” 

The working men of Manchester met on Tuesday evening, in the Town- 
hall, “to memorialize Lord John Russell to open the ports.” A memorial 
to that effect was agreed to, with the addition that the object sould be 
effected by an order in Council. 








The annual cattle and cheese fairs were held at. Leicester on Monday 
and Tuesday. The prices realized were rather high, and the sales are 


reading the clause, that the making of such | described as more than usually brisk. 
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In a letter to Sir East Clayton East, published in the Reading papers, Mr. 


| 


Walter, of Bearwood, joins issue with the Agricultural Associations on their | 


favourite object of rewarding virtuous labourers; and in doing so he man- 
fully takes their fat bulls by the horns. The immediate circumstance 
which has drawn out Mr. Walter is a speech delivered by Sir Clayton East 
at a late meeting of the “ Royal East Berks Agricultural Association.” 
On that occasion the worthy Baronet indulged in some comments on Mr. 
Walter's speech to his tenants and labourers at the recent rural fete at 
Bearwood. ‘These comments Mr. Walter construes into a challenge to 
justify his own views. He begins with an argumentum de homine. 

Soon after the introduction of the New Poor-law, he says, the formation 
of agricultural societies was devised for supplying the benevolence “ which it 
had been considered judicious to omit ” from the new law; and a Mr. Bryan, 





originally a schoolmaster, was sent over the country “as the apostle of 


agricultual societies.” “ He became a distinguished patron of the poor, espe- 
cially the agricultual labourers, and publicly expressed a condescending 
interest in their case, in terms which even a duke might borrow.” This 
Mr. Bryan, by whom Mr. Walter was fruitlessly invited to join the Wo- 
kingham Agricultual Association, became secretary to several societies and 
also to the savings-bank; but finished his career by absconding to Ame- 
rica, a defaulter to the amount of 2,000/.—* proving, by the smallness of 
the proportion he took with him, and his melancholy suicide, that he had 
not been deliberately dishonest, and was only the victim of an artificial, 
an illusory, and, I must add with reference to the effects, an hypocritical 
system.” 

Refering to the prizes awarded to labourers for bringing up families with- 
out parochial relief, Mr. Walter asks— 

“ How is it possible for an associatiou of strangers to discover in ten minutes 
that which it takes a long, a very intimate, and very discriminating experience 
for an employer, a neighbour, a friend, to ascertain? If anybody were to send 
me a premium for the most deserving man in my employ, I should be puzzled, 
where all are good, to award it. To escape this difficulty, you descend to rough 
tests of merit—for example, so many years’ successive service with one employer. 
This is a mere escape from substantial justice into frivolous technicalities. A 
man may continue in one place more years than another man, because he has 
less ambition, less desire or power to better himself, or because his employer is 
wealthier, or his parish less populous, or for fifty reasons that have nothing to do 
with merit. If he has done without parochial relief, it may be simply because he 
is a stronger and healthier man, or has a healthier family, or has a private fund, 
or good friends, or for some other piece of luck. His master may kuow all this, 
and take it into account: an association cannot. One thing is very clear—the 
highest order of excellence will fare but ill among you. . ° ‘ 

“ How is the sum of 30s. given once a year to one steady elderly labourer in 
half a county to do the work of employing and feeding several thousand labourers 
and their fuinilies? You might as well think to clear a whole forest of wild 
beasts with two ounces of small shot. It is answered, that the encouragement is 
the effective principle. Unhappily, the halfp’orth of encouragement is neutralized 
by the enormous balance of material that tells the other way. To one honest 
industrious fellow who gets from an agricultural association a fiftieth of his de- 
serts, there are thousands, equally honest and industrious, employed irregularly at 
starvation wages, and thousands not employed at all; besides the hundreds who, 
pour encourager les autres, are driven to the union workhouse. On this point I 
think it right to confirm my own opinion by a quotation from a charge of the late 

2 Ny see ME Pus, of -- aAfnining annntge, in 1097 § Thal ie 
prevailing crime; unfortunately, from want of employment for the poor and low 
wages, the certain causes of this offence.’ 3 . = 

“ But I return to my test. I am willing to stand by it myself, and I challenge 
the members of your association to stand by it also. 
in a parish or a district make it their object to employ their labourers regularly at 
liveable wages. Here is a competition rather more respectable, rather more worthy 
of an English gentleman, than the one which I have ventured to decline. Instead 
of trying to produce the fattest beast in the country, produce the greatest number 
of labourers most regularly employed, and at the best wages. We will compare 
notes, and exhibit accounts. Inasmuch as cattle are made for man aud not man 
for cattle, so 1 venture to claim for my scheme precedence over yours. I have 
great hope that you will accept this challenge; because, however we may differ as 
to the means, | believe our end to be the same.” 














The conduct of Mr. Evans, Governor of East Stonehouse Workhouse, is the | 


subject of a continued investigation before Mr. Graves, the Assistant Poor-law 
Commissioner. Mr. Evans is charged with inhumanity to William Horswell, his 
wife and child, while inmates of the workhouse; and also with accelerating, by 
ill-usage, the deaths of three other inmates, named Eddy, Doddridge, and 
Aishton. The inquiry, which had lasted some days and been adjourned, was re- 
sumed on the 9th instant, and many witnesses were examined. William Hors- 
well said he remembered Eddy’s being taken ill while in the house in January 
1845; he was ordered wine by the doctor, The man was pulled out of bed by 
Evans when unfit for work; and died in about a week. At the same period, 
Doddridge was in a decline, and the Master put him into a damp cellar to chop 
wood. Doddridge complained to witness of the bad treatment he experienced from 
aman named Wills, who had been appointed to look after him; and he had com- 
plained to the Master of it; but it was of no avail. He was removed to the bed 
in which Eddy had died, by two men, who took him by the shoulders and carried 
him there in a state of nudity. Mr. Evans was present. The rest of the evidence 
of this witness went to show the inhumanity of the Master towards Doddridge 
and Aishton. Some evidence was given impugning the veracity of Horswell. 
The case was again adjourned, for the Master to prepare his defence. 

A Coroner's Jury has been engaged, at Haverill, in investigating the case of 


sed that he had attended Webb in the Infirmary : he was labouring under great debili- 
ty; and had porter and mutton—in short, a liberal diet. Mr. Escott “ did not attend 
to him particularly” until about six weeks ago: he was then told that the man had 
had a fall; he found a wound in the back, which he entered as an “ ulcerated 
hip”; also a cut or two and a slight scratch on the head and face, which healed 
readily; but in the course of his daily visits he saw that Webb was evidently 
sinking. Mr. Escott examined the body in company with another gentleman, 
and made a report, to the effect that there were no internal marks of violence or 
ill-usage, and only two slight external contusions, represented to have been pro- 
duced by a fall. He attributed Webb's death to water in the chest, arising from 
ossification of the aorta. In this first report no mention was made of the wound 
on the back; but se rumours having got abroad, the Guardians exacted a second 
report, in which that omission was supplied. The Coroner expressed strong dis- 
satisfaction with the medical evidence. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Natu- 
ral death”; but added a declaration of “ horror and detestation at the cruel and 
inhuman treatment which it has been proved the deceased received from the 
nurse”; with further disapprobation of the Master's “ gross negligence,” of the 
paltry economy which dictated the employment of a man pauper as nurse, and of 
the attempts to prevent investigation. 














An extraordinary explosion has occurred at the Walker Iron-works, on the 
river Tyne, near Neweastle. A quantity of foul air had by some unknown means 
been generated in the air-pipes employed in the furnace-blast; this air escaped 
into some closets in the building, and accumulated there; a man and a boy who 
entered the place were suffocated, and another narrowly es 











cape ddeath. On this 
occurrence, search was made to ascertain whence the deleterious gas proceeded. 
There was a vast chamber erected for the purpose of keeping up a continuous 








blast, a constant supply at a high pressure being forced into it by an air-pump; 
the air in this chamber had become foul—probably from gas generated in the fur- 


naces; a plug in one of the air-pipes had come out, and the foul air had pourcd 
throuch the opening. Two men proceeded to inspect the reservoir: they « pened 
a man-hole, and one of them, Robert Rogers, was m the act of looking in, when a 
tremendous explosion occurred: the reservoir was shattered into fragments, Rogers 
was thrown into the air and killed, and the other man was hurt. Great damage 
was done to the premises, and hundreds of windows in the neighbourhood were 
broken. A workman's leg was fractured by a piece of iron which struck him. 
Rogers and his companion had no light; the explosion is supposed to have been 
caused by the fire in the furnaces. 

The cylinder of a large steam-engine at Castle Mills, Sheffield, has been rent 
to pieces, and the engine otherwise damaged, by an explosion of gunpowder, wil- 
fully caused. The explosion took place after the workmen had departed at night; 
the watchman was found at a safe distance, at a spot where he should not have 
been; and this, with other suspicious circumstances, has led to his apprehension. 
The mill was erected by Messrs. Marshall, for a grinding-wheel, apparently with 
the intention of thwarting unions among workmen. 

Three men have been killed by an explosion of fire-damp in a colliery near 
Wakefield. The disaster, in all probability, was caused by the wire of the = 
lamp of one of the men having been in a greasy state: he had been warned of the 
danger of allowing his lamp to be in such-a condition; but it was admitted at the 
inquest, that no one examined the lamps before the men entered the workings. 
The Jury appended to their verdict of * Accidental death,” a sentence condemn- 
ing the want of supervision with respect to the lamps. 

A serious accident happened on the Eastern Counties Railway, very early on 
Saturday morning, near Bishop's Stortford. A truck-train from Cambridge had 
been delayed by the engine’s getting out of order; while it was undergoing repair, 
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pT to start again, the guard ran towards it; hearing another train coming from 


Let any set of landowners | 


Cambridge, he exhibited his lamp, and ran towards the coming train; it was too 
late, and the second train, consisting of grain-trucks, dashed into the other. The 
results were disastrous: the engine of the grain-train was forced off the line, 
and made a complete wreck; while sixteen or seventeen of the trucks were 
smashed, and it took two or three hundred men several hours to repair the road- 
The damage is estimated at 3,000/. No person was seriously hurt. 

Two more accidents are reported on the same ill-fated railway. On Monday, 
the engine of a train from Hertford got off the line near Broxbourne, and, with 
the tender and a break-carriage, rolled down an embankment into a pond. Forta- 
nately, the engine had broken away from the train, which was left standing on 
the rails. When the engine-driver and stoker felt that the engine was off the 
rail, they jumped down and escaped; a guard who was in the break-carriage was 
slightly hurt. 

On Tuesday, a ballast-engine ran into some trucks on the Hertford line, be- 
tween Ware and St. Margaret's: the trucks were smashed, and the railway blocked 
up for a time. 

A serious collision has happened on the East Lancashire Railway, at Salford. 
A portion of the line is used by both the Bolton and Manchester Railway, and 
the Bury and Manchester. On Wednesday morning, as a Bolton train was stop- 
ping at Cross Lane station, a Bury train dashed into it, and the last carriage of 
the Bolton train was smashed to pieces: fortunately, the passengers of this 
vehicle had all alighted; the people in the other carriages were much bruised 
and shaken. The engine-driver of the Bury train declares that he was not aware 
that the other train used to stop at Cross Lane on Wednesday morning. 

A portion of the South Devon Railway in the vicinity of Teignmouth, where 
the line is carried upon a dry sea-wall along the beach, was so much damaged by 
recent gales that the traffic between Dawlish and Teignmouth was suspended for 
some time. A sea-wall of solid masonry, which was more exposed than the por- 
tion injured, was not in the least damaged. 

The Coroner's Jury which sat on the body of Hives, the man who was killed by 








| a navigator near Newcastle, has returned a verdict of * Wilful murder” against 


John Webb, an old pauper who died in the workhouse of the Risbridge Union. | 


The witnesses examined were—the son and a married daughter of Webb; Slater, 
& male pauper employed as nurse; Mr. Chater, a nurseryman, whose garden ad- 
= the workhouse; Eliza Wybrow, Mr. Chater’s servant; George and Samuel 
Nunn, his workmen; John Hurrell, a labourer; and Mr. Escott, surgeon to the 
Union. These facts came cut. Webb was seventy-eight years of age; he had 
been in the Risbridge Infirmary for a year, and before that he had been living 
eight years with his daughter. i 
firm that he could not do anything for himself. His children latterly found dif- 
ficulty in obtaining access to him. Marks of blows were observed on his face and 








Before he went into the workhouse, he was so in- | 5¢ this formidable array by hearing fifty summonses per diem. 


body. About a month ago the daughter found him with blood trickling his face; and | 


when she asked Slater what was the matter, the woman said, “ You are a damned 
sight worse fool than your brother.” Webb was then in a state of filthy neglect. 
When the son, Frederick, saw Webb, he was erying; and when the remark was 
made that he had been beaten, Slater said that he had merely hit him with a book, 
and did not hurt him. Frederick Webb told the Master that Webb had been 
cruelly treated. The Master exclaimed, that it was a downright lie; adding— 
“ Why don’t you take your old father out? He is a damned filthy old man. He 
18 as much trouble as ten.” The neighbours confirmed these facts: they saw 
Slater strike Webb, and were alarmed at the violence inflicted on the bedridden 
man. Hurrell saw Slater, one day, push Webb down on some stairs, and drag 
him up a few stairs by a cord fastened round the ankles, head dowawards. Slater 
then sent for Byford, a man of weak intellect ; and they dragged the old man up the 
Stairs, Byford pushing his shoulders and Slater pulling the cord. Mr. Escott depo- 


| 


the two navigators, Mathews and Hughes, the former as principal, and the latter 
as aiding and assisting. It appears that the fatal wound was a deep gash in the 
thigh, severing a large artery. There was no evidence of a previous quarrel be- 


| tween the deceased and his assailants; but there had been frequent disputes 


between the English and Irish employed on the Newcastle and Berwick Railway. 
No fewer than three hundred informations were laid last week against the owners 

of tenements in Liverpool for cellars which were either defective as respects ven- 

tilation, or were of insufficient size for human dwellings. It proposed to dispose 





IRELAND. 


An adjourned meeting of noblemen and gentlemen was held in Dublin 
on Monday, over which the Earl of Roden presided. It was resolved to 
revive the “ Relief Association” of 1831, under the title of “ the Managing 
Committee of the Relief Association for the Destitute Peasantry of Ireland.” 
The management was arranged as follows— 

Trustees—The Earl of Roden, Lord Farnham, Lord George Hill, W. D. La 
Touche, Esq., and George A. Hamilton, Esq.. 

Committee—Lord Farnham, Major Adams, Richard Armit, a4.» Alexander 
Boyle, Esq., Henry Bewley, E-q., William Edington, Esq., James Ferrier, Esq., 
Reverend William Fausset, Reverend John Gregg, Robert R. Guinness, Esty 
R. S. Guinness, Esq., George A. Hamilton, Esq., Sir J. K. James, Bart., W. ) 
La Touche, Esq., David La Touche, Esq., P. J. Marjoribanks, Esq., Reverend E, 
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Nangle, Thomas Parnell, Esq., Reverend H. Verschoyle, Lieutenant-Colonel S. 
White, M.P., J. Wilson, Esq. 
Secretaries—Lord George Hill, Reverend C. Minchin, and H. G. Porter, Esq. 
A further resolution was adopted, to the effect that an appeal should 
be made “to the English public and to the community at large, and 
especially to absentee Irish proprietors, for the purpose of obtaining funds 
to enable the Committee to carry forward the objects of the Association.” 


On the whole, the accounts from the disturbed districts are less threat- 
ening. Although destitution is extending, there has been altogether less 
turbulence in the popular demonstrations. In some parts, public works 
have commenced, and employment will henceforward become general. 

In the neighbourhood of Sligo, about five hundred labourers were em- 
ployed on public works last week. Public works have also been com- 
menced in the barony of Corran; and the people were expected to be ac- 
tively employed in the other baronies during the present week. Accord- 
ing to the Sentinel, the Resident Engineer at Athlone, Mr. John Long, 


had received instructions immediately to commence the public works in | 


that district. 

On the 7th instant, a disturbance was expected at Bandon, in conse- 
quence of an inflammatory notice, headed “ Distress and Hunger,” calling 
on the people to assemble. The town, however, remained undisturbed. 
The non-assembling of the people was by some attributed to the inclemency 
of the weather; but it was more generally believed to have been occasioned 
by the commencement on the previous Monday, of some of the public 
works which had been “ presented.” 

At Skibbereen, on the 5th instant, the day on which the General Relief 
Committee met, an attack was apprehended. From eight hundred to a 
thousand of the labouring population of Caheragh were seen marching ten 
abreast, and armed with spades, towards the town. The shops were closed 
in great consternation, and the military called out; but, luckily, through 
the exertions of Mr. Michacl Gallwey, the Reverend Mr. Fitzpatrick, Dr. 
Donovan, Mr. Downing, and several influential gentlemen, the people 
were induced to halt outside. 
answer made by the spokesman of the people was—‘‘ We have come be- 
cause we are famishing; because we have no food of any kind. We could 
suffer death from hunger ourselves; but can we look upon our children 
and our wives dying of hunger, and we ready and anxious to work for 
bread, if we can only get as much as will give us one good meal a day? 


But it is not 8d. a day will give our families a meal, and Indian meal | 


Is. 10d. 2 stone.” “ The truth and force of this distressing appeal,” says a 
tocal writer, “ could not be resisted; but Mr. Downing, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 


and Mr. Donovan assured them, that it was to the Government they should | 


attribute the price of food; and upon whom the maledictions of the hungry 
multitude were poured in unmeasured terms. During this conversation, 
Mr. Gallwey gain and again called upon the people to disperse, and at 
length proceeded to read the Riot Act. But an universal shout was raised, 


* We might as well be shot as starved; we have not eaten a morsel for more | 


than twenty-four hours.’ Mr. Downing then besought of the people to fol- 
low him out as far as the workhouse, and that he would procure them 
Lened.as Gon a0 tha bem cant’ afned te. hth -& _) --Uaitation ther 
did, and regularly encamped on the rising ground outside the workhouse ; 
where they remained until Mr. Downing returned with 50s. worth of bis- 
cuit, which he aud the Reverend Mr. Webb, assisted by the Messrs. Levis, 
distributed in the workhouse-yard; and about four o'clock the multitude 
moved on for their dreary homes, yet sullen, discontented, and unhappy, 
saying, ‘ That while a stack of corn remained in the country, they would 
not allow their children to starve,” and denouncing iu the strongest man- 
ner the Government. The military were then withdrawn.” 

The Guleay Vindicator gives the particulars of an opposition to the re- 
moval of provisions from Galway to Tuam. Ultimately, by the strenuous 


exertions of the Reverend Mr. Roche, Mr. John Connor, and about thirty | 
other gentlemen, forty cart-loads of meal and flour were conveyed out of | 
Shortly afterwards, however, a lamentable accident occurred at 


the town. 
Boherbeg, one of the outlets of Galway— 


“Tt appears that the men of this street having proceeded to the cross-road at | 


Bohermore to arrest the carts which the Reverend Mr. Roche and the other 
parties forming the escort induced them to permit to pass in safety, the women 
determined upon stopping any which in the mean time might come that way; and 
accordingly, when four or five other carts laden with flour and meal were proceed- 
ing through Boherbeg, the women, frantic with hunger and the cries of their 
— children, rushed upon the provisions and endeavoured to plunder some 
of them. 
have been credibly given to understand had nothing but one meal a day anda 
half previous, met a violent and untimely death. She laid hold of the head of 
one of the horses, exclaiming she would have some of the meal or lose her life. 
The driver at the same moment struck the horse with his whip; the result of 
which was, that the unfortunate woman fell, when the wheel of the cart passed 
over her throat, killing her on the spot.” 





In the county of Kerry, voluntary relief meetings have been held. The 


most notable is that which met at Rathmore on the 5th instant, over which | 


Mr. Daniel Cronin junior presided. Mr. Cronin and his brother each con- 
tributed 100/., and the Reverend E. Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic priest, 50/. 
Yn addition to their subscriptions, says the Tralee Chronicle, the Messieurs 
Cronin have fitted up the mill at Shenagh to grind the corn of the district 
for their tenantry gratis. 

A similar meeting was held at Tralee on the 9th. A subscription-list 
was opened; which exhibited at the close a sum of 2001. for a commence- 
ment. 

The example set by the county of Kerry in organizing associations for 
affording voluntary relief, has been followed up in Clare. Committees 
have been formed in Ennis, Dromeliff, and other parts of the county. 

The Clare Jcurnal mentions, that “ Colonel Wyndham has ordered large 
shipments of meal to be sold out to his tenantry at a reduced price; and 
not only so, but he has also been pleased to extend his liberality to this 


town, by allowing the inhabitants of Ennis, as well as all the parish of 


Dromeliff, to purchase meal at his dépdt on the same terms.” 
Lord Blayney has issued a notice to his tenantry, through his agent, 
offering them facilities for draining their farms. 


an Irish perch will be paid for parallel, and Sd. for sub-main drains; one- 
half of the above sum to be a free gift, the remainder to bear interest at 
the rate of five per cent, the interest to be paid with the November rent, 
and to continue to be charged until the fall of the lease, if the furm be so 
held, or if at will, until a new survey and valuation takes place. Thas, a 


To an inquiry from Mr. Downing, the | 


In doing so, we regret that one of the starving creatures, whom we | 


It is announced that * 62. | 


| tenant draining to the extent of 41. will have to pay 2s. a year as interest 
| for the above period.” 


Mr. Poulett Scrope again addresses Lord John Russell on the state of 
| Ireland and the needful remedies. Measures hitherto adopted do not go 
| far enough. Many of the landlords seem “to be calling loudly on the 
Government to import and supply the people with Indian corn on low 
| terms, while they desire that the Irish corn, of which, as Lord Milltown 
and Sir Randolph Routh both say, there is an abundant supply throughout 
| the country, be reserved to pay their rents in full when sold at famine 
| prices.” It would have been more natural, Mr. Scrope says, to feed the 
| starving peasantry of Ireland with the abundant grain crops of Ireland; 
| out-door relief, in return for labour, ought to have been enacted for those 
| 

| 


who are in danger of perishing through want; and perhaps even the use 

of grain in distilleries ought to have been prohibited. The Labour-rate Act 
| is imperfect. It makes those who do employ the poor pay for employing 
the poor of those who do not— 

“T suspect it will be found, after much further injurious delay, that you cannot 
| stop short of the adoption of the simple compulsory principle that every land- 
| owner be required to employ and feed the people living on his property, either 
through the means of private or public works; every facility being given by the 
advance of public money on fitting conditions. A Townland Poor Employment 
Act or order would alone effect this; and the Lord-Lieutenant, having broken 
the ice of statutory restraint, might without risk go this further length, the 
justice of which all persons would acknowledge.” 

Employment, especially on public works, only provides for the able- 
bodied and their families— 

“Task again, who is to feed the infirm poor—the aged, the sick, the cripples, 
the widows, and the orphans? ‘The number of these is immense. Their suffer- 
ings must be intense. Their usual resource is the charity of the small farmers 
and cottiers—of those very classes who are themselves now reduced to destitution. 
Is there to be no legislation, no order in Council issued, to secure this most piti- 
able of all classes from starvation and pestilence? * * * I observe that the 
Poor-law Commissioners have forbidden out-door relief, even in the shape of a 
bowl of stirabout given within the workhouse walls. Surely this order must be 
rescinded, and out-door relief not only permitted, but enjoined; and not only with- 
in the workhouse-yard, to which few of the infirm poor will be able to resort, but 
at their homes, or at some place easy of access, as is the case in England even in 
ordinary times, when there is no dread of famine stalking through the land; and, 
as in England, the relief thus affurded should be made a charge on the property 
of the country. 

“I repeat, the principle to keep in view should be that of making each separate 
estate employ and maintain the destitute poor residing on it, so far as may be 
practicable; to which a townland assessment seems the best approximation; the 
works executed by loan of public money being determined on and superintended 
by the Board of Works; the infirm poor being relieved, as well out of the work- 
| house as within its walls, by the Relief Committees or the Union Guardians, or a 

Board composed by a due amalgamation of both.” 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, Mr. John 
O'Connell read a communication from his father— 

After praising the Lord-Lieutenant for “wisely” and “ bravely” taking the 
responsibility of departing from the letter of the Labour-rate Act, Mr. O'Connell 
OSE RSE Peampe and ehitaciods BesSures ‘are to be fooked for, to supply, ‘first, 
food, and next, wages to buy food. One and all must codperate with the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

“T shall be asked whether I still think that a ‘national committee’ should 
meet in Dublin. My answer is ready—I decidedly think so. I do think that a 
national committee in Dublin would be most usefal in enabling the LorJ-Lieute- 
nant to carry out his views; and I am happy to see that the formation of such 
committee has become the object of avowed consideration by men of rank and 
| large fortune, who are not connected with me by any influences or by any com- 
munity of political opinions.” 

If there were a prospect of only a few months of difficulty, matters might be 
| left to take their course; “ but one year must, and many vears may elapse, before 
a position of ordinary security can be attained. It seems therefore the height of 
absurdity not to make arrangements for the coming together of the landed pro- 

rietors.” 
7 Mr. Bernal Osborne then comes in for a word on “his unclassic, because hack- 
neyed quotation” —“ fas est ab hoste doceri”. “I am no enemy,” says Mr. 
O'Connell, “ to the landed proprietors of Ireland.” “ As to hostility, Mr. Osborne 
| himself is a greater adept in that quality than I am; as witness his snappish at- 
tacks upon the Whigs—attacks which evince more of piety (?) than sound 
| policy. He may be quite sure that, with all his good qualities—and he has many 
| —he will not obtain any respect from the Irish people by indulging in any under- 
current of animosity. Much better, indeed, would it be for him to join with those 
| who recollect that neither Whigs nor Tories can ever permanently cure the heart- 
| sore of Ireland, so long as the Irish people are precluded from legislating for their 
own country. From domestic legislation alone is a prominent and perfect cure 
| from the evils of Ireland to beexpected. There is one thing certain, that no Par- 
liament can possibly render the people of Ireland more miserable and wretched, 
or less able to struggle against the pressure of even a casual calamity. Let us, 
| then, never lose sight of the persevering struggle for the restoration of the Irish 
| Parliament by the repeal of the Union. In the mean time, and during those 
| pressing moments of horror, let us, one and all, combine to assist the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in working out his plans of relief. Let us combine heartily, readily, and 
perseveringly.” 

It is wrong to assert that the Labour-rate Act sanctions only unprofitable 
| works. It is true in particular baronies, such as that with which Mr. Monsell, of 
Tervoe, is connected, where there are plenty of roads and bridges; but they are 
exceptions. “ For example, in those Western baronies in the county of Kerry, 
| the good roads are scant, and bridges few. Here the roads and bridges, as pre- 
' sented at the Special Sessions, are all productive works—that is, productive of the 
greatest advantage to the occupiers and rate-payers. I repeat, they are emphati- 
cally productive works.” : 

The letter has the usual tag: with moral force principles and practice, every 
| virtuous and wise man may join in the shout “ Hurrah for the Repeal!” 
| The Secretary read a report from the Committee on the Drainage Act; 
| recommending improvements in it, particularly that its machinery should 
| be simplitied, and that the prescribed delay of three months in its appli- 
| cation should be got rid of. F 

Mr. John Augustus O'Neill moved certain resolutions of which he had 
| given notice; and in the course of his speech dwelt on the necessity for the 
| Association to be prepared, on the eve of a general election, with tried can- 
didates. He vaunted his own adherence to O'Connell at the time of the 
State trials. He expressed his intention to stand for Dublin as a Repealer— 

He trusted, that he, an old and tried friend of the people, one who had con- 
stantly operated in that hall, would not be set aside for a man of yesterday, one 
who had secured his seatby the payment of a five-pound note—{ C’ sr 
haps had chalked “ Repeal” on his arm the night previous to the election. (Con- 
| tinued cheering.) 
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Mr. John O'Connell did not rise to oppose the resolutions, but to take 
exception to an insinuation having no reference to them— 


He thanked Mr. O'Neill for an expression of confidence in his father; but there | 


was an adherence in times of peace which was as valuable as that which was ex- 
hibited in times of danger; which recognized the sincerity of friendship, and ab- 
stained from listening for one moment to the miserable paltry attacks of miserable 


party bigots. 
Mr 


. O'Neill here exclaimed, with great solemnity and emphasis, stretch- , 


ing out his arms— 

“ Pray, O'Connell, for one moment—( Cries of “ No, no!” “Sit down!”) I 
pledge you my honour, in the most emphatic, in the most unequivocal and un- 
reserved manner as a gentleman—i pledge you my word as a Christian man— 
that not one syllable did I utter this day with the intent to express anything 
but honour, and credit, and unbounded confidence, in O'Connell; and if any word 
fell from me to misrepresent my feelings, it did not convey that contiding respect 
I felt for him. I defy any man to show an instance in which I thwarted 
O'Connell.” 

Mr. John O'Connell said, that he was bound to accept Mr. O'Neill's 
declaration— 

Of course the Honourable Cecil Lawless was meant by the allusion to the five- 
pound note. He was not there to defend himself. He had sent 51, no great 
crime surely; and he bad joined the Association as soon as the Repealers avow- 
edly repudiated violence. There had been men among them who entertained the 
secret intention of resorting to violence. “ 
and had got rid of them. Mr. Lawless was satisfied, and joined the agitation. 
Should they refuse to receive a convert, even at the eleventh hour? Mr. O'Neill 
would make a most respectable representative, and would no doubt hold a high 

lace in the electoral body of Ireland: but had he been thrown aside beca 

Ir. Lawless came forward? (“ Hear, hear!” “ Yes.” “ No.) Dungarvan had 
been offered to him; Dundalk had been offered to him. He had declined both. 
His name had been sent down first on the list to Clonmel. 
constituency, “ Choose your own man,” and they chose Mr. Lawless. If Mr. 
O'Neill found fault with the confidence extended to Mr. Lawless, would he not 
remember how he had been treated when he had joined them in the excitement 
and “ hurrah ” of 1843? (Cheers.) Mr. O'Neill said that, now the sun of Whig- 
gery was in the ascendant, Repeal was relaxed. (Cleers and confusion.) Why 
did he say so? Where was it evident? (Wr. U'Neil!—* No, no!”) [Much con- 
fusion in the hall, occasioned by the expulsion of some offending associate; Mr. 
John O'Connell repeatedly calling for —) Mr. O'Neill was not asked to give 
way to any Whig at the next election. He should guard against his words’ being 
mistaken; for there was a petty malignant whisper abroad, which might gather 
strength from such words as these. 

Mr. O'Neill admitted the allusion to Mr. Lawless— 

“Tf any person but the son of O'Connell would have dared to assert that he 
ae O'Neill) had directly or indirectly insinuated anything tending to disparage 
t 
fe 





integrity of their illustrious leader, he would treat the matter in a very dif- 
erent manner. It certainly appeared strange that an allusion could not be made 
to the Whigs, but it was construed by some person or another present into a 
personal offence.” 
After some further explanation, Mr. O'Neill went over to Mr. John 


O'Connell, and warmly shook hands with him, saying he should not be | 


satisfied till that reconciliation was effected in public. 
Rent 48/. 


A correspondence of a hostile character has taken place between Mr. | 


Shea Lalor and Mr. John O'Connell. Mr. Lalor had taken exception to 
the wording of a resolution moved by Mr. O'Connell at one of the late 
Repeal meetings, wherein a letter of resignation addressed to the Association 
by Mr. Lalor was described as “ couched in terms of most unbecoming dis- 
courtesy.” Mr. John O’Connell justified the expression, but refused to be 
made personally responsible for discharging a public duty. Ultimately, he 
wrote to Mr. Lalor—*I shall proceed at once to the nearest police-oitice, 
to put the authorities in possession of your intentions.” The necessary in- 


° 
au 


formation was lodged, and the parties appeared before Dr. Kelly, at the | 
Mr. O'Connell having preferred | 


Henry Street Police-oflice, on Monday. 
his charge, Mr. Lalor was bound over to keep the peace, himself in the 
sum of 4001, with two sureties for 2002 each. 

The great fair at Ballinasloe terminated on the 9th instant. There was 
a gradual rise in prices towards the close. The fair is described as altoge- 
ther a good one. 





SCOTLAND. 


“™ An important ecclesiastical movement has just been effected at Glasgow. 


The Synods of the United Secession and of the Relief Church have been | 
sitting in that town, and deliberating on the long-agitated proposal for an | 


union of the two churches,—old offshoots, the English reader may be told, 


of the Church of Scotland, and differing from it not in doctrine or form of 
worship, but solely in discipline. A committee of the Secession Church | 
reported that the two bodies were “ substantively one in devotion, worship, | 


and order”; and advised that they should be united. Frequent communi- 
cations took place, by deputy, between the two Synods. At the last sit- 
ting of either, on Wednesday, it was announced that the terms of “the 
basis of union” had been mutually affirmed, and that the two churches 
were now one. ‘The two Synods, still sitting separately, adjourned, to meet 
severally in Edinburgh, on the 10th May next; the union to be consum- 
mated on the 12th May. 


The markets in Scotland for lean cattle and sheep are now drawing to a 
close for the season. At all of them prices have ruled unusually high. 
The recent market for lambs at Lockerby was the highest ever known by 
Is. to 2s. per head. The prices of provisions are increasing everywhere. 
By an announcement from the Incorporation of Bakers, we observe that 
the four-pound fine loaf has now been raised in Glasgow to 10d., and the 
four-pound household loaf to 9d. Bread has been raised in price during 
these last ten days at London, and all the principal towns in the kingdom; 
but our own terms are now as high as any of them. Limited as is the 
trade in potatoes, they are also rising in price; and during the last two 


days of the past week, the terms were from 10d. to 16d. per stone, accord- 
From the failure in the potato crop, and the consequently | 


ing to quality. 
increased demand for meal and flour, the grain-mills have of late been 
working night and day, and the terms for grinling have advanced nearly 
fifty per cent. A considerable quantity of oatmeal has been shipped from 
the Clyde during the last fortnight, for the West of Ireland. It is satis- 
factory to state that work is still easy to be had, and wages are good.— 
Scottish Guardian. 

. We rejoice to state that, in all directions in the Northern counties, there 
18 at present a very great demand for agricultural labourers. Draining and 
other improvements are going vigorously forward; but many farmers are 
entirely at a stand-still for want of hands.—John-o'-Groat's Journal. 


The Association had found them ont, | 


His father said to the | 


| horseback, by the Bilboa gate, at three o'clock; having previously break- 


| The Times Commissioner continues his inspection of Scotland, and his 
| letters. He has been among the Islands, and sends an instructive account 
of Skye; writing from Dungevan, at the Northern end of the island. 

“ During my short stay in it, in the gardens of those gentlemen to whom I have 
had the honour to be introduced, I have seen the greatest Inxuriance of vegetable 
growth. Such is the mildness of the climate, combined with great huinidity, 
that vegetables, grasses, and flowers here, as in Ireland, grow with rank luxuri- 
ance, In several gardens I have seen fuchsias and dahlias growing in the open 
air, with every other description of flower common to England; and strawberry 
plants, vegetable-marrow, and other kitchen vegetables, spreading with pro- 
fuseness. But here labour and skill were applied, and nature kindly aided man’s 
industry. It is not the soil, then, that is barren; it is not the climate that for- 
bids vegetation. What a far different scene awaits you out of these gardens of 
the rich! This fine island, which is sixty miles long, is at no part of it more than 
three miles from the sea. Deep lochs stretch into it in every direction from the 
sea, and the land is thus divided almost like the rays of a star-fish. Every loch 
yields sea-weed and shell-sand for manure in abundance, as well as fish for food. 
Yet from one end to the other of this island, with all these facilities and capa- 
bilities, the eye rests on scarcely anything but bleak hills, and vast uncultivated 
tracts of land covered with moss and heather, here and there dotted over by the 
wretched black huts of the inhabitants, who exist wretchedly in the midst of 
thousands of uncultivated acres, which only want their labour, directed by skill, 
to yield them comfort and plenty.” 

The Commissioner describes this state of things as the artificial product 
of existing laws. The law of entails renders vast tracts unsaleable, gives 
the owner no more than a life-interest in the property, offers no available 
security for the borrowing of money, makes the owner careless of improve- 
ment, and helplessly poor; whilst the Scotch Poor-law tends to drive 
away the youth and vigour of the population, and desolates the land by 
emigration— 

“ But if such be the habitual condition of the population of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, (and I do not think that the truth of this description will 
be gainsaid,) what must be their condition now, when even that scanty food on 
which they contrive to exist in ordinary years in many parts has entirely failed? 
Even at the tables of those who could purchase potatoes if they were to be had, 
and at the hotels, I have not seen potatoes at dinner above once or twice during 
the last fortnight; boiled rice and other vegetables have taken their place. 

“ Tam assured by a large proprietor here, intimately acquainted with the con- 
dition of the people of the island, that out of a population of about 26,000, fully 
20,000 persons depend for existence on the potato crop; and that there is not 
above a month's consumption of oatmeal grown in the island remaining. Neither 
is there any employment whatever for the people, to enable them to purchase food 
out of the profits of their labour. The rental of the island is about 26,0002 a 
year, or about 12. for each person. If the support of 20,000 of these poor people 
is to be derived from the land, it is quite clear that the rental cannot support 
them. This, then, is a great and peculiar emergency; and however much it is to 
be lamented that the island is in such a state of uncultivation as to afford no em- 
ployment to the people, and that the proprietors cannot give that employment 
however willing so to do, still it is incumbent on the Government to see that the 

* 


people do not starve. e 

| “The chief proprietor of this ow of the island is Mr. M‘Leod of M‘Leod. In 
| the parish of Duirinish, in which this village stands, there is a population of 
| 3,000 souls entirely depending upon him, the food on which they relied having 
| failed them. It is hardly to be expected that any one proprietor can undertake 
| either to support or to give employment to so many persons out of his own means. 
| Mr. M‘Leod bas, however, commenced marking out allotments for the people, and 
| giving them employment in draining and trenehing, relying on the aid of the Go- 
vernment. The efforts, however, of any one individual are feeble, and insufficient 
to meet such an emergency.” 

The Commissioner recommends the extension of the Drainage Act (the 
9th and 10th Vict. c. 101) to the Highlands of Scotland— 

“ Several proprietors with whom I haye had the opportunity of conversing, ex- 
press their readiness to charge their estates in a similar manner to that author- 
ized by the statate 9th and 10th Victoria, c. 101, for these objects, if they can 
only get the money, satisfied that such improvements will immensely benefit 
themselves, as well as the people and the country generally. They urge the ne~ 
cessity of an immediate advance of money for these objects, in order to give em- 
ployment and the means of obtaining food to the people: such advance to be 
sanctioned by a retrospective act of Parliament. The proprietors, and the people 
too, with seeming justice complain, now that Government grants are the order of 
the day in Ireland for public works, ‘Why shou!d not we be also relieved? We 
have suffered as much by this calamity as the Irish’ * * * Such observa- 
tions are quite general here, and are natural enough. 

“The people themselves are extremely well conducted and peaceable. But, 
appalled by the prospect before them, they are beginning to discuss questions 
which excite unpleasant apprehensions. They are wy by question the un- 
lawfulness and sinfulness ot he!ping themselves to food from the sheep of the farm- 
ers on the hills, rather than that they should starve. Such feelings can only 
| be allayed by prompt measures of relief. For the sake of the people themselves, 
such relief ought not to be eleemosynary, but in the shape of employment which 
will enable them to purchase food. There is here the greatest facility for em- 
| ployment calculated to be productive of permanent profit and arp but 

there is no capital—no means of setting it agoing; and without that employment 
being given to the people, the prospect is frightful. They are absolutely without 
food, or the possibility of getting it.” 

In a subsequent letter, the Commissioner describes the wretched agri- 
culture (if such it can be called) prevalent in the Isle of Mull; and 
explains the state of the poor-law before and after the recent “ amend- 
ment.” Much of this latter subject retraces well-beaten ground; but two 
| points may be usefully noted at this time— 

“The law does not authorize relief to able-bodied paupers. An old man or 
} an old woman who can occasionally earn 6d. by a job, or do a little at harvest, on 
| applying for relief to the parochial board, is frequently reported by the Inspector 
to be ‘able to work,’ and all relief is immediately shut out by law. ‘This, 
however, like most acts of meanness, has overreached itself; for the poor people, 
finding this out, though able to work a little but not enough to support them- 
| selves, absolutely refuse to work at all, lest the Inspector should report them 
‘able to work,’ and they should be debarred all relief. This is a loud subject of 
| complaint with the rate-payers.” 
ez qos not space to notice as it ought to be done, the inhumanity of denying 
all relief by law—especially at such a time as this, when the want of adaptability 
of the law is seen—to able-bodied men and women out of work, in a country 
where little work is to be had.” 


Foreign and Colonial. 
Sparn.—The bare fact of the arrival of the French Princes at Madrid 
was mentioned in the Postscript of last Saturday’s paper; but such an event 
calls for a fuller narration. Their Royal Highnesses entered the city on 























fasted with the Duke de Ossuna del Infantado at Charmantin. They were 
attended by the French Ambassador, the Duke de Glucksberg, and the 
Political Chief of Madrid, followed by a numerous staff. On entering the 
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gate, the cortége was met by the Municipality of Madrid, General Lanz, the 
Minister of War, and a crowd of general officers, including Narvaez and 
Concha. After receiving complimentary addresses, to which they made 
suitable replies, the Princes proceeded to the Palace; “ where the most 
affectionate reception was given to them.” The two Queens, the Infanta, 
the whole of the Royal Family, and the French Princes, came on the bal- 
cony to witness the “ defile” of the troops. The entrée is reported to 
have been made in most decorous silence as respects the native portion of 
the spectators. The cheering was principally conducted by “ numbers of 
Frenchmen,” and “ by a score or two of desperate-looking ragamuftins” in 
advance of the procession, who, for a fee of five dollars, shouted, “ Vivan 
los Principes Franceses!” 

The two Princes had taken up their residence at the French Embassy. 

A correspondent of the Morning Post gives the following account of the 
movements of the Royal brothers— 

“ The French Princes, who are perfectly acquainted with the generosity of the 
Castilian character, display the utmost contidence in the people; and the latter 
acknowledge it. Yesterday forenoon, they went about the capital in a berline, 
without any other escort than the French Ambassador, Baron Athalin, and some 
other persons of their suite. In the evening, the French Ambassador's drawing- 
rooms boasted the presence of the noblest and highest company of Madrid. They 
were crowded with generals and grandees of Spain. In all circles, the gracious 
amabilité of the French Princes is justly praised. It is impossible to find two 

‘oung princes better educated. As the Tiempo observes, they have the fair sex 
in their favour; and this is a great deal in Spain. Tne beauty of the Infanta of 
Castile appears to have made the deepest impression on the young Duke de 
Montpensier. It is said that when, on his arrival at the Palace, he stood before 
the Infanta, he turned to the Duke d’Aumale, and said, ‘ OL! she is Letter-look- 
ing than her portrait !’” 

The accounts make mention of an attempt to assassinate, asa “ sign of 
the times”: it is no such thing. An individual was arrested at the Palace, 
with two loaded pistols on him; one of which he deciared was to shoot the 
Duc de Montpensier, and the other himself. The man turned out to be 
Olivarieta, formerly editor of a Republican journal called the Muracan, and 
Dow insane. 

As many as two hundred persons were arrested on the 6th and 7th 
instant. 

Letters from Bayonne, dated the 8th instant, mention, that in Catalonia 
“ rising is in preparation in favour of the Count de Montemolin, under 
the command of the guerilla chief Boquiqua.” 

The signalement of Cabrera has been sent to all the authorities. He 
has assumed the style of “ Jose Lopez, merchant of Madrid.” If taken, 
he is to be forthwith shot. 

According to the Times correspondent, Mr. Bulwer has presented to the 
Spanish Government another protest, strong and decided in tone, on the 
subject of the Infanta’s marriage. The purport is said to be, that the 
British Government will refuse to recognize the claims of the children of 
the marriage to the crown of Spain. Mr Bulwer had been to Aranjuez 
for a few days, but he returued to Madrid on the 9th. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes repeats a statement which has been going 
the round of the French press relative to certain conversations at Eu: the 
able periodical gives to the report at once distinctness of statement and so 
much authenticity as it can receive— 

“To understand thoroughly this discussion, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that when Lord Aberdeen accompanied (Queen Victoria to Eu, he there held seri- 
eus converse with M. Guizot on the affairs of Spain. Concessions were made on 
both sides. As regarded the marriage of Queen Isabella, England withdrew the 
idea of proposing a Coburg, and France withdrew the Duke of Montpensier. It 
was agreed that the young Queen was to marry a descendant of Philip the Fifth. 
As for the second marriage, the French Government engaged itself to adjourn the 
union of the Duke of Montpensier with the Infanta until the Queen had presented 
Spain with an heir to the throne; but it was likewise understood that France was 
to be free of all engagement if a Coburg were again brought forward. In this 
manner the question was solved for the future prosperity of Spain, and without 
disturbing the good understanding between France and England. This is what 
the upright and loyal-minded Lord Aberdeen had sincerely at heart. 

“ But there was a third person much interested in these matrimonial alliances, 
who was but little pleased with this arrangement. Queen Cliristina was convinced 
that great inconvenience would arise if the two marriages of the Queen and of the 
Infanta were not concluded at tle same time; that adjourning the second was 
leaving the door open to eventualities which might prove serious. The obstacles 
which presented themselves in the way of Count Trapani are well known. There 
was, for a short time, a lull in the question of the marriage. 

“Tt was, no doubt, owing to those ceaseless difficulties that Queen Cliristina, 
some mouths back, sent an agent to Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, who was then 
residing at Lisbon with his son Leopold. It will be easily guessed whether those 
overtures were listened to. If we are well informed, the British Minister at Ma- 
drid entered into the plans of the Queen-mother. Mr. Bulwer is a man of talent; 
and it has always been a point with him to endeavour to outwit France, even at 
the risk of disturbing the existing harmony between the two countries. He set 
to work in the cause of the Prince of Coburg with a zeal which, it is said, called 
forth a reprimand from Lord Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen reminded him of what 
had passed at the Chateau d’Eu: and, in the uprightness of his heart, condemned 
projects which he was aware tende to compromise the good feeling between the 
two countries. Mr. Bulwer was so hurt at the disapprobation manifested by his 
principal, that he offered to resign. 

“Tt was at this juncture of atfairs that Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues re- 
tired from office. As soon as Lord Palmerston was installed in the department 
for Foreiga Affairs, the French Government, it is asserted, made several commu- 
nications to him conceruing Spanish affairs. To numerous questions on this sub- 
ject Lord Palmerston repiied only by silence or evasive answers. He professed 
unlimited respect for the absolute freedom of action of Spain; and at the same 
time he informed Mr. Bulwe. that he only regarded three candidates as eligible 
for the hand of the Queen of Spein,—namely, the Prince of Coburg, the Duke of 
Cadiz, and Don Enrique. It was thus that Lord Palmerston respected the inde- 
pendence of Spain, and cut out Fronce altogether. French diplomacy was not to 
tolerate such a position. A struggle ensued between Mr. Bulwer and M. Bresson, 
in which the latter proved victorious.” 

La Presse says that it was proposed by France, as the best arrangement, 
that the two Spanish Princesses should be united to their two cousins, the 
sons of Don Francisco de Paula. Don Enrique’s conduct, however, pre- 
vented this. “ Then occurred those conversations at Eu of which so 
much has been said, in which the French Minister proposed the arrange- 
ment now carried into effect. Lord Aberdeen replied, that he saw no ob- 
jection, especially if the Queen should have an heir to the crown at the 
time of the solemnization of the marriage of the Infanta.” 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle contradicts this statement, 
with a counter-statement— 

“ It is not true that Lord Aberdeen declared that ‘ he saw no impropriety in | 
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the Duke de Montpensier’s marriage with the Infanta, epecially if the Queen should 
previously have heirs.’ What Lord Aberdeen said was, that the marriage with 
the Queen was utterly inadmissible; but that the fact of her Majesty having 
heirs would certainly render the marriage of the Infanta with the Duke de Mont- 
pensier less objectionable than it would be under other circumstances.” 

France.—The Paris papers are almost barren of domestic news; being 
exclusively occupied with Spanish and Swiss affairs 

According to the Courrier Franevis, several French regiments have been 
ordered to march towards the Swiss frontier. They are to assemble at Gex. 

neendiary fires continue in France. They have lately more particularly 
spread over the department of the Aube. 

SwiTzeERLAND.—Civil war has broken out in Geneva, and each day’s 
post has brought accounts of renewed disorders. We follow in the main 
the narratives supplied by the Journal des Debats. 

Lucerne and the other six Roman Catholic Cantons had joined in a 
league to secure the right of the majority in those Cantons to carry out 
their own views of policy. The Protestant Cantons took steps to oppose 
the league, as an illegal encroachment on the general confederation; and 
the question came in due course before the Grand Council of Geneva, 
The Council voted against the league, but accompanied its vote with cer- 
tain stipulations for the maintenance of “ public order.” The Radical 
party had expected an unqualified vote of hostility to the league; and as 
soon as the result was known, they began to organize. 

The town of Geneva may be divided into three parts,—the upper town, 
principally inhabited by the wealthy class; the lower town, the chief seat 
of trade, which runs along the left bank of the Rhone; and on the other 
side of the bridges the suburb called St. Gervais, where the greater part of 
the working population live. In that quarter, popular meetings were con- 
voked to protest against the vote. Proclamations were even published 
calling the people to arms, and animated groups began to circulate in the 
quarter St. Gervais. A first assembly was held on the 5th instant, in the 
Place du Temple; and five hundred citizens protested against the decision 
of the Grand Council. They convoked the people to a meeting for the 
next day; and it took place in the church of St. Gervais; two thousand 


persons being present. M. James Fazy read a protest against the decision 








| of the Grand Council, by which the vote was declared “ unconstitutional,” 


as such not binding, and null until the Confederation had pronounced on 
its constitutional value. This was adopted by a show of hands; and M. 
James Fazy himself designated twenty-five persons to form part of a con- 
stitutional committee charged to make direct represeutations to the Vorort. 

The agitation having assumed on the 6th a very grave appearance, the 
partisans of the Government placed themselves at its orders. Warrants 
were issued against the printer of the placard and two persons who had 
helped to draw it up. 

But resistance only made the rebels more violent. A fourth popular 
meeting took place in the Protestant church of St. Gervais. It presented 
amore violent and audacious aspect than the preceding ones. M. James 
Fazy was of opinion to delay, saying that the moment for acting was not 
yet come. But, on the proposition of M. Samuel Muller, the meeting re- 
solved, with cries of liberty or death, to place on foot three handred armed 
men to act during the night as the guard of the faubourg. On its side, the 
Government did not remain inactive; as the Council of State ordered that 
five companies of the city and one of the couniry should be called out. 
During the same evening, the insurgents formed barricades in the faubourg 
of St. Gervais. 

On the morning of the 7th, the militia proceeded to storm these barri- 
eades; which it effected after having fired about two hundred cannon- 
shots. After the first success, it was necessary to occupy the suburb: this 
was attempted at two places; but when the militia reached the entrance of 
the suburb, it was received with a most destructive fire from the windows of 
all the houses. The militia behaved in the most gallant manner: the com- 
manding-officers faced the fire at the head of their troops, and only retreated 
and crossed the bridges again when they had almost all been wounded and 
disabled. They remained, nevertheless, in possession of the lower town, 
and of the Rhone; and the insurrection was still confined to St. Gervais. 
During the night the insurgents set fire to the bridges. The population 
of the lower town being then in danger. rose in its turn, and declared 
for the insurrection. At the same time, the Radicals from the Canton of 
Vaud were arriving to assist the insurgents. The militia being thus 
threatened on every side, gave way and yielded; and the State Council re- 
igned in a body. In the evening, the magazines and the principal public 
tablishments were in the power of the insurgents, who immediately es- 
tablished a temporary government. The leading officers of the militia were 
killed in their attempt to preserve order; and some of the first families in 
Geneva had losses to deplore. 

By the 10th, the city was restored to outward peace. On that day, 
according to the quasi-ofticial announcement put forth by the Provisional 
Government, “ the people of Geneva met in general council, and unani- 
mously voted the following decree”— 

* The Grand Council is dissolved. The resignation of the Council of State is 
accepted. A Provisional Government, comp sed of ten members, shall be imme- 
diately elected by the Generai Council. A new Grand Council is convoked for 
the 25th instant. The number of Deputies is reduced by one-half. The Electoral 
Colleges of arrondissement are reduced to three—viz. one for the city, one for the 
communes of the left bank of the Lake and of the Rhone, and one for those of 
the right bank. The constituent power is conferred on this Grand Council to 
prepare a revision of the constitution, to be submitted to the votes of the people. 
The paid guard shall be disbanded. All the dataage done in the affairs of the ¢th 
shall be charged to the Council of State which as resigned, and the officer who 
commanded in chief the armed force of the Government.” 

Atter the voting of this decree, the following persons were unanimously 
elected for the Provisional Government—James Fazy, Louis Rilliett, Léo- 
nard Gentin, Bordier, Francois Janin, Balthasar Deerét, Castoldi, Pons, 
Moulini¢, Foutanel. 

Germany.—Distress, if not partial starvation, is averted by the repeal 
of the slight dues levied in the Zollverein states on corn and meal im- 
ported from foreign parts. The process is a simple one. No sovereign can 
levy dues without the consent of the rest; but each can suspend the levy- 
ing of duties by having the amount written off his account at the end of 
the year. One thing alone is not very clear,—how great importations are 
to be paid for, by a country which is so desirous of exporting manufactures 
as Germany is, but which has few to export? Suppose the Governments 
were to try the experiment of allowing free trade in other things as well as 
corn; the inhabitants would then find it easier to accomplish the importa- 
tion that is evidently too necessary to allow of its being impeded with 
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safety. Much indignation has been occasioned in Germany by the recent 
treaty concluded between Holland and Belgium; but the Germans have 
long been endeavouring to contract exclusively, and to the detriment of 
the trade of other countries, both with the United States and with Brazil. 


Their exertions have only failed of suecess from want of articles which | 


they were to supply that the American States wanted. We should hail 
with pleasure anything like a return to the sound and open system of na- 
tional interchange on the part of the states of the Zollverein, and rejoice 
to see them securing their own prosperity by measures that would diffuse 
prosperity to all around them. They cannot expect much sympathy with 
complaints of proceedings to which they themselves set the example. 

Po._anpd.—A correspondent at Frankfort. writing on the 4th instant, 
describes a disastrous state of aflairs in the Polish provinces of Austria. 

“ Martial law is again on the point of being proclaimed in Austrian Poland. 
The late attempt at revolution seems to have deeper and more widely-spread_ra- 
mifications than was at first supposed. The increase of population, which in both 
Austrian and Russian Poland is estimated at nearly one per cent per annum, na- 
turally brings a pressure with it, which, if not accompanied by sound and even 
political progress, canuot but lead to periodically reverting distress and disturb- 
ances. We have instances enough of the truth of this axiom nearer home. The 
emissaries of the exiled nobles were perhaps surprised at the willingness with 
which their suggestions respecting a rising were received; they seem, however, 
to have been disappointed in the little sympathy shown fur any particular caste 
or family by the discontented peasantry; and to have hung back in consequence. 
The Government miscalculated, on the other hand, when it supposed that the 

asants would be satisfied if they could wreak their hatred on the nobles. After 
they had performed the service demanded of them, and preserved the rule of the 
house of Hapsburg at the cost of rending asunder many venerated ties, they ex- 
pected a reward which no government could openly incur the responsibility of 
giving: they sought an addition to their material comforts in the only shape in 
which they have been taught to look for comfort—in the reduction of their ser- 
vices (lubour-rents) or in land. In tranquil times, there are but two ways of 
getting either. The services must be redeemed and their land purchased by the 
earnings of industry, or they must be seized by open rapine. The slowness of 
such proceedings is disagreeable to men seeking for a rapid change; and the re- 
commendation to rely upon their industry, even with the prospect of a loan to be 
applied in indemnifications, is not very palatable to men who recently stood with 
arms in their hands, and who were treated with by the authorities upon terms of 
concession. There can be no chance of settlement for this fine country until its 
inhabitants are treated as full-grown men: the leading-strings must be relaxed, 
if they cannot be wrested from the hands of the nurses and tutors who persist 
in holding them. Should, therefore, an appeal to the pockets of English capital- 
ists be made in the shape of a loan, even to forward this desirable object,—and 
We are given to expect that a loan either is or soon will be out for the Austrian 
Government,—it will be wise for subscribers to consider whether, until the Go- 
vernment of Austrian Poland is placed upon a somewhat popular basis, so as to 
admit of a natural improvement in the condition of the people, the investment is 
a safe one. At no distant day, the payment of interest may be found as disagree- 
able as the payment of rent. That no payments are practicable for nations whose 
sufferings constantly increase with their increasing numbers, must be evident: 
it is no less evident that the prosperity of nations must be founded on a wider 
basis than can be comprehended by the sagacity of the wisest minister or of the 
best-intentioned monarch.” 

Trary.— The Italian Scientific Congress held its last sitting on the 30th 
of September. The closing scene was the distribution of premiums and 
medals to the fortunate competitors in the different exhibitions. A writer 
in Bologna describes some points in the proceedings. ‘“ The show of cat- 
tle,” he says, “ was a miserable affair. In a new large abbatoir, where they 
can slay hecatombs, there were about twelve merinoes, two cows (English 
breed) of large dimensions but not fat, four or five oxen, and half-a-dozen 
vulgar-looking bull calves.” 
tures, on the whole creditable to the Italians. But “ the grandest fete of 
the Congress was reserved for the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the monument to Columbus, which took place on Sunday the 27th— 

“The site chosen for its erection (the Aqua Verde) was very tastefully de- 
corated with flags and military trophies; which, with the elevated throne ap- 
pointed for the Syndic and high personages, the steps leading to which were 
covered with red cloth, and the galleries filled with ladies, &c., produced a very 
imposing effect. But the most striking part was the inaugural hymn, sung by a 
numerous chvir, accompanied by military music placed on an elevated orchestra, 
invoking the shade of Columbus to witness this tribute to his fame from his fel- 
low citizens, which although longo post tempore venit, comes at last mieux tard 
que jamais. The roaring of the cannon from every ship, fort, and fortification, 
at the moment the stone was placed by the head Syndic, assisted by the Cardinal 
Governor, &c., was very fine; as were also the illuminations of the port, churches 
on the mountains, &c., in the evening, which appeared instantaneously alinost on 
fire. 

The Pope has granted to M. Jackson and Co. the concession of a rail- 
road from Bologna to Rome and Civita Vecchia. The English capitalists 
are to have six-ninths in the enterprise, Baron Tolonia two-ninths, and the 
Roman Bank one-ninth. The capital was fixed at 25,000,000 scudi 
(3,000,000/.) 

The feeling in favour of the Pope continued unabated throughout the 
Pontifical dominions. At Perugia, a2 banquet took place on the 20th, in 





‘ 


refuge in the house of an American Missionary. He was claimed as an 
Austrian subject on the strength of the passport; but, being able to prove 
from papers in his possession that he was a subject of the Porte, he was not 
given up; and the matter was expected to end in his liberation. 
Circassia.—The Russians appear to have met with fresh reverses in 
Circassia. In order to insure success against Schamyl, Prince Woronzoff was 
some time since appointed to the command of the Russian forces. Witha 
more numerous army than had ever been previously employed in this war- 
fare, the Prince undertook an expedition to Darga, for the purpose of there 
establishing a Russian post. He reached Darga after an arduous march 
through a most diflicult country with great loss, every pass being ob- 
stinately defended by the Circassians. Hitherto he had driven the enemy 


1 im; but their turn now came, and the Prince was so hard pressed 
rr weed to fight hand to hand in a mélée with the barbarians. His 
retre.c from Darga was a series of defeats. At Janyouchy, in Georgia, 


fighting like a common soldier, he barely escaped being taken prisoner; and 
his campaign terminated in a rout and flight. On the lowest computation, 
twenty thousand men of the Russian army must have fallen in battle during 
the campaign, after this action had taken place. ; 

In subsequent operations, Schamy] is stated to have followed up his pre- 
vious successes by taking the Russian fort Asahjeck. The report is that 
Prince Woronzoff has been recalled, and sent Ambassador to Vienna. This 
appointment is viewed in the light of a disgrace, since the Prince thus 
loses his post as Governor of the Crimea and the Ukraine. 

Care oF Goop Horr.—Graham’s Town papers of the 4th August sup- 
ply a more connected account of the state of affairs on the frontier. The 
troops under Colonel Hare and Sir Andries Stockenstrom had been en- 
gaged with the Kafirs in the Amatoli; and succeeded, after some severe 
fighting, in effectually clearing the crest of the mountains. In the action, 
which lasted the entire day, the Fingoes behaved with so much gallantry 
as to elicit the special commendation of Colonel Hare. The enemy seems 
to have made a stout resistance. They manceuvered with tact, fought with 
courage, and eventually retired further into the mountain-fastnesses, with 
the loss of one hundred killed and a large number of wounded. Colonel 
Hare, by the last accounts, had fixed his head-quarters at Fort Cox. 

It was intended that the Governor and Colonel Hare should join forces; 
but up to the 30th July, no such junction had been effected. 

Colonel Somerset appears to have accomplished the most important ser- 
vice that had been rendered in any quarter since the opening of the cam- 
paign. Having crossed the Buffalo on the 16th July, he proceeded next 
day, with a light brigade, in pursuit of the enemy, and came up with the 
rear of their cattle on the afternoon of the 18th. These herds belonging 
to Umballa’s tribe, and Colonel Somerset’s great object being to reach the 
notorious Pato, he continued his march without halt, and reached the lower 
passes of the Kye late on the 20th. The enemy, who had crossed with 
their cattle some hours before, were discovered posted on the East bank of 
the river. The necessary dispositions having been made for an attack, on 
the morning of the 21st, the Fingoes, Burghers, and Cape Mounted Rifles, 
crossed the stream; and a smart engagement took place. The Kafirs were 
routed on every point, with the loss of forty killed, and all their cattle. 
This service was accomplished with little loss: one Fingoe was killed, a 
Fingoe and Field-Captain Groenwaldt were wounded. On account of the 
weak state of the troop-horses, 130 of which had to be slaughtered, Colonel 
Somerset was unable to follow up his success: having recrossed the Kye, 
he returned to head-quarters on the Buffalo, bringing with him 5,000 head 


| of cattle. 


There was also an exhibition of manufac- | 


the avenue of the villa of Count Dandini, at which 1,500 persons were | 


present. Among the guests, were several who had repaired thither from 
Gubbio and Foligno, preceded by bands of music, and with banners un- 
farled, on which was written “ Speranza,” [hope.] The banqueting-tent 
was decorated with flags bearing the same inscription. A similar feast in 
honour of Pius the Ninth had been given at Fermo, at which three hun- 
dred inhabitants of Macerate assisted. 

Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople recount a strange interference 
on the part of the Austrian Internuncio with the liberty of a Turkish sub- 
ject. 
knowledged learning and piety, was sent to Tokat to reclaim a con- 
gregation suspected of a leaning towards Protestantism. His efforts to 


New ZeALAND.—Wellington papers to the 23d May furnish full details 
of the Native attack on the soldiers stationed on the Hutt, which we 
briefly noticed last week. 

Early in the month of May, Rauperaha informed Major Richmond, Superin 
tendent of the Wellington district, and Major Last, the officer in command of the 
troops, that Rangihaeata intended to attack the settlement. Rauperaha’s words 
were, “ An attack will be made on the Hutt; when you reach [Wellington] take 
precautions.” He professed an intention to remain neutral. About the same 
time, E’Pani tendered the services of his tribe to the Superintendent, to keep 
watch up the Hutt; and, if provided with arms and ammunition, to resist any 
attempt at intrusion by strange Natives. The offer was refused; and the old chief 
and his son, affronted at the distrust of their intentions implied by their refusal, 
announced their determination to take no part in the impending struggle. Not- 
withstanding these warnings from friend and foe, Major Richmond disbanded the 
Wellington militia on Monday the 11th May; reduced the soldiers in the —- 
the Hutt; and left a party of militia and police stationed at Taita, about t 
miles above the camp, under the command of a sergeant. 

“ At daybreak on the morning of Saturday the 16th of May, a body of Natives, 
about two hundred in number, arrived in the valley of the Hutt, with the inten- 
tion of surprising and cutting off the detachment of the Fitty-eighth stationed 
about two miles above the Hutt bridge. Of this party, (forty-two in number, 
fourteen were posted in Mr. Boulcott’s barn; the rest were dispersed in tents an 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood. Lieutenant Page (the officer in eom- 
mand) with his servant occupied Mr. Boulcott’s house. The Natives were led by 
Kaparetehau. The first alarm was given by a sentinel; who, hearing a noise, fired 
his piece, and endeavoured to rouse the picquet. Immediately three heavy vol- 
lies were poured into the tents in quick succession by the Natives; who rushed on 
with loud yells to complete the work of destruction. Four soldiers were toma- 
hawked in one tent. One of them, who was bugler to the company, seized his 
bugle; but, while in the act of sounding it, a blow from a tomahawk disabled his 
right arm, and struck him to the ground. He seized the instrument with the 





| other hand, and attempted to sound it; when a second blow nearly severed his 


Hohanes Kiseyen, said to be an Armenian Catholic priest of ac- | 


bring them back to the Romish Church ended in his own entanglement in | 


the new Protestant doctrines. This backsliding gave great offence; Ki- 
Seyen was recalled by the Ottoman Government; and, on the representa- 
tion of the Catholic Armenian Patriarch, was banished to Sidas, in Asia 
Minor. Here he remained a twelvemonth; and, under the belief that his 
heretical tendencies had subsided into orthodoxy, he was summoned back 
to Constantinople. On his return, he openly frequented the society of the 
American Missionaries, and refused to officiate at mass. Thereupon, the 
Patriarch caused him to be arrested, and conveyed on board an Austrian 
steamer about to sail for Trieste; procuring also an Austrian passport from 
Baron Sturmer, in order to facilitate Kiseyen’s removal to Rome; where, it 
is said, he is to be delivered over to the Holy Office to answer for his de- 
linquencies. The steamer put into Smyrna, and Koéseyen escaped; taking 


| 
| 


head from his body. Lieutenant Page, with some difficulty, cut his way through 
the Natives who had surrounded the house, and put himself at the head of the 
men who had rallied from the tents and out-houses. The fourteen soldiers in the 
barn, with perfect coolness and self-possession, divided themselves into two parties 
of seven each; who fired by turns, and¢then retreated into the barn to reload. In 
the midst of the engagement, seven of the militia disbanded on the previous Mon- 
day joined the soldiers; who were inspired with fresh courage even by this slight 
reinforcement. The Natives, believing that more assistance was at hand, were pro- 
portionably dispirited, and gave way. After a smartly-contested action, they re- 
tired across the river, carrying with them their dead and wounded. The loss on 
the part of the rebels has not been correctly ascertained, as they carefully carried 
off every man who fell in the engagement. Two were known to have been kill 
and several were wounded very badly. It is believed that the total amount 
their killed and wounded is thirteen. There is no question that they were com- 
pletely repulsed, and were forced to recross the river by this heroic little band.” 

Reinforcements were sent to Hutt Bridge, and preparations were 
at Wellington against a further attack. Among the precautions taken, 
was that of arming the friendly Natives. But even in this there was 
blundering, or worse—- a 

“ Great dissatisfaction was felt by the Natives at the miserable description of 
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arms supplied to them from the Government stores. The equipment of a New | which he delivered at the Ipswich Mechanics Institution; and the aneedote 
Zealander for the fight is very simple. A good musket, and a cartouche-box to | js given in the speaker’s own words— 
contain his ammunition, strapped round his waist, are all that he requires. But | “Some of you have heard of Haydon the painter, whose death was rather 
so little preparation against any emergency has been made by the Superintendent, | Jamentable; and no doubt, you have heard that Sir Robert Peel, the late Prime 
that a great proportion of the muskets delivered to the Natives were returned | Minister of England, sent that man 50/. in his distress. It ought to be known, 
as unfit for use; the ammunition had been formerly wet, and was unserviceable; | by my moving about the country in this manner—and I never thought of self, for 
and there were very few cartouche-boxes for the supply of our allies: the greater | ] always had faith that my countrymen would not allow me to die in a union, 
part of the cartouche-boxes given out to the Natives were obtained from Com- | and that the Almighty would not allow me to ask for the common necessaries of 
pany’s stores. It will be hardly believed out of the settlement, that although | Jife—that I had speat all my money. I was at last reduced to the utmost ex- 
the militia have been called out since the destruction of Kororarika, now a pe | tremity. I wanted a crust of bread; yet I kept the secret within my own breast. 
riod of fifteen months, and have been more or less employed — this interval, | I set out for an obscure village, where I thought { would end my days. A friend 
they have not even yet been supplied with scabbards for their bayonets.” called upon me. And when I had not a single shilling in my house—when I had 
fangihaeata was engaged in strengthening the defences of his pah at | nothing to offer him, for I felt I should degrade my cause by running into debt— 
Pawaitanganui; feeling, no doubt, that matters began to look serious. when my poor dog was as thin as my children—5v/. came from the Prime Minister 
A meeting of the colonists was held on the afternoon of the attack, to | of England, Sir Robert Peel. Thus, you see, there are two men whom he has 
adopt measures of defence. The chair being taken by Mr. Revans, a reso- benefited: one is a the eternal world, and the other is the humble indi- 
lution was moved, that a deputation should wait upon the Superintendent vidual who stands before you. 
to ascertain what steps he intended to take for the protection of the town; ie " ae, EOE eRe ee ee Oe = 
and that Captain Daniell, Mr. Boulcott, and Mr. Lyon, should form such | G bread baad the Metropolis has’ a ee eee during the week. 7 In 
. a post elgg: “sles Bie © ee i a tlasgow it is as high as in London, and in the provinces prices are rising. 
deputation. ‘The gentlemen named, however, immediately declined wait- <n cen alee At Odese sae dhe ts 34s 5 
ing on the Superintendent, on the ground that Major Richmond had proved |, , “¢ —— a von BW tae © — wer s to 
7 : A fe, te “ta : 34s. 8d. At Dantzic, prices had risen to 55s. to 57s. free on board. In the 
himself utterly incompetent to discharge the duties of his office, and had Slatted Gisien: dlinin i: a: atanid ; - : : } 
grossly neglected the warnings given him ae yea - is a consi a. advance in all — of grain. The 
2 Wi gs ‘ ; ; Mark sg gg Heo > fai : rato 
On the following Monday, the 18th, a second public meeting was held, Wes jell pag beers ates the failure in the potste — of 
segnthe cae Cn - i: es te sean estern Europe at two-thirds, in the oat and rye crops at one-third; 
and resolution swere adopted, to the effect, “ That his Honour the Superin- = ' > - - : , 
teen te ni heise eae eee Rp eps as yw | & eticiency that must be supplied by using the better kind of 
tendent had shown his utter incapacity to discharge the duties of his office”; | | Ags xe Rie a ine a D 
“sl PE a: le Nes ernie he H cane | grain. 1ere is even a fear that next year wheat crops may fail 
that the soldiers and mititia-men who repelled the attack on the Hutt were een Deviiibabida seece Of ‘Genk:’ Bidinichite Gave te & ek 
entitled to the gratitude of the community; and that the protection of the iidiatian in clit tn weet pone Tn oad ps 3 ss Dig " 1 oy tho 
settlement should be iutrusted to a “ Comiittce of Public Safety.” d ee ee fh bts ee igir y : Se ia aa, 
In that state matters remained. pee Rag — - 2 _ — e. t es countries to which we 
Tanit1.—The work of destruction goes on in the unfortunate island of with :. — i. 7 OO nee prec lies i : meicdeese ged reaenny sy = 
hel, os we tent tai c fro Captain Bras he Minister of with three- ourtas oO. our foreign supplies m years 0 eficiency, 1s this 
tl; as 1 soap Bi, A Spor es Fan —o ae to the J mage! of | year yielding none. The Black Sea (and its Italian entrepots), the United 
Marine, dated from : — -—* - 3d ieee arg mS neveattve of his | States, and Canada, will probably furnish abundant contributions, but not 
arenes aly. esis Pwd ay yore = a | agp Ma — ss rapidly enough to check prices for some time. The recent arrival of a 
pe -. ne h are ine killed “bs ie me i = sg den | cargo of fine wheat from Van Diemen’s Land, at Liverpool, reminds us ef 
Pd ating ; ref reuch having uine killed (including two officers) and thirty- | q source that might have been made available, and will beccme so under 
ve wounded. | the new Corn-law. 
rho +4 a aia 5 e " o > 2. ee * . . ° 
RP gre STATES AND Mexico.—The accounts brought by the steam- The Commissioners of Customs have issued directions to the different 
we Peg enn d oni os Boston he the . oe mage | — of ports for returns of all the corn, grain, meal, and flour imported into the 
—_ mete a er tun aie Medians x a . a a7 cian United Kingdom during the present year; and also for the amount ex- 
7 5 “ - a nevi vs —Marly News. 
advanced as far as Seralvo, about midway on the route to Monterey, where It Se 
General Ampudia had arrived to take the command of the Mexican forces: | seg reed. hips pe my Chowk. eee a E c 
NPD ave is . . - ‘ > ». | temberg Government has sent well-instructed persons to Hungary and to 
they are variously estimated at five or eight thousand. General Kearney’s | Aamevien to venkee Tamas tescheses of cava: and it tues iniiied Gatien 
force had invested Santa Fé, and “ taken possession” of the country with- h ail sen weted for thet a xose.” ‘ bitin 
out opposition. General Wool was receiving arms, ammunition, and re- | ~ — 
Calife ! Lay Ree wen om ‘ai ry New Ye 2 gg homey oe Chibeabea. = he The Dublin Evening Mail stated, on Monday, that Archbishop Whately 
d a Se be A lon had eit New Lork, ucatan Had given in its adhe- | had refused to permit the form of prayer, recently issued by the Queen in 
go - — dint 1 f the Tim a hat' th fn Council, to be used in St. Stephen’s Church; and that he had preached a 
pet von pa co ae ps ch fu sted. Saaerundl = 8 — 7 Soe _ sermon in which he argued, that as the scarcity is a visitation of Divine 
clined by the y coe sce Ge —— states and Mexico had been de- | wrath, the prayer against it amounted to blasphemy. The next number of 
By ' ork ahd ° the Mai contained a denial of this story, by the Reverend F. B. Wood- 
Hostilities at Nauvoo had terminated. On the 15th September, there | ward. Dr. Whately’s sermon was in the very opposite sense to that de- 
were several skirmishes between the Mormons and their antagonists. | scribed by the journal. It was not the Archbishop who forbade the new 
Both parties are well furnished with field-pieces and ammunition, and in | form of prayer to be used in St. Stephen’s Church, but the clergymen of 
two battles which took place within a few days the Mormons were vic- | gt, Stephen's: they thought it their duty to use the form of prayer 
torious. The Mormons were desperate—even the boys and women armed | « appointed by the Church to be used ‘in time of scarcity and famine,’ ” 
illed: an le ; . ts ‘ 7, : e4 4 
= epee pl hey last battle = ggg om _The nag eee of the instead of the form issued by the Privy Council; those gentlemen “not 
that yoandez oan of rte very ful = ey ea ¥ cae ne in owever, 18 | being aware that the Privy Council have power to relax the Act of Uni- 
N, er 7 a - . ot aw vw -. eee = wm : nr my formity, or to shelter the clergy from the penalties to which they become 
avauvoo; anc 1e first resu/t was & cessation of hostilities for two days, | liable by violating it.” 








which had been followed by a surrender of the “ saints” and the evacuation | us . o — 
of Nauvoo. The Mormous were to leave the State immediately, five of their | s. ee writing to the Times, suggests a fund available in aid 
nee : . sstitute— 
number remaining to look after the settlement of their property. Star-  '3° Ce : , , 
° . Ps : . by “ The form of prayer in consequence of the dearth occasioned by the failure of 
= > ~} >, > ” | . ° ° = . 
vation, and exhaustion of ammunition, achieved the victory over them. the potato crop was left with me, in my official capacity, by one of the eccle- 


siastical officers of the diocese of Bath and Wells, on Thursday last; by whom a 
fee of 2s. Gd. on its delivery was demanded and paid by me. I believe there are 
at least 10,000 churches in England and Wales; and the same fee for the prayer 
Mriscellaneous | in each church would purchase 40,000 four-pound loaves of the best wheaten 

: ay , bread, which would afford to 1,000 persons during the twenty winter weeks 

At a Chapter held by the Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin Castle, on Monday | eight pounds weight of bread each a week. I find no fault with, but, on the 
last, the Earl of Fingall was invested with the riband and badge of the | contrary, highly commend the order in Council for a prayer to Almighty God to 
order of St. Patrick. | relieve us from our present calamity; but I do most grievously complain that 

The Right Reverend Thomas Fowler Short, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and | fees on the offering up of that prayer should be demanded, which would provide 
Man, has been appointed to the vacant sec of St. Asaph. | the means of rescuing 1,000 poor persons from starvation. 

It is stated that Sir Henry Pottinger, the newly-appointed Governor of | A London journal has pretended that the French Government had de- 
the Cape of Good Hope, will set out for the colony without delay. manded from the English Government the extradition of the Count de Mon- 

It is rumoured that Lord Dalhousie will succeed Sir George Arthur as temolin. We are authorized to give to this assertion the most formal con- 
Governor of Bombay. tradiction.—Journal des Débats. 

The celebrated Greek General Kalergi, who so admirably conducted the Orders have been received to prepare thirty-three martello towers be- 
movement at Athens on the 15th of September 1843, arrived in town on | tween Hastings and Seaford to receive guns. When the towers were aban- 
the 10th instant—Tines. doned, or considered no longer necessary as means of defence, they were 

The Clamor Publico announces that Mr. Richard Cobden, the “ cele- inhabited by men in the Coast Guard service, and their families. The tops 
brated economist,” has arrived at Madrid; and claims for him a hearty wel- of the towers were cemented over in a dome form, up to the top of the 
come by the Spanish Liberal party. spindle on which the swivel-gun was fixed. The whole of that =" ering 

News has been received from Gibraltar of the death of Viscount Allen, | ** qotenen te a — a — = oa ae 
at the rock, on the 21st of September. Lord Allen was in his sixty-fourth a - . inl Geenpeonirghton oe . ‘ lati li 
year. He has left no issue; and the title is understood to be extinct. This Three gentlemen abroad lay claim to the invention of a fulminating gun- 
event causes a vacancy in the Irish Peerage; which enables the Govern- cotton. M. Chodosko, a Pole, has exhibited ae at the Academy “ 
ment to make a new creation, a third title having become extinct. The | >“l@@¢es m Paris; but it has the defect of leaving a considerable deposit 


° . ° arte the 
other two recently extinct are the peerages of Hartland and Mount | i the gun-barrel. M. Morel, a mechanical engincer at Paris, has feeial 
Sandford. | out a patent for his invention; which has received scientific and offici 


iets aos m . | approbation. “ Burned on the hand, it causes no sensible pain, leaves no 
Pg a raged oe ee eet . by) severe gastric | stain, and produces no smoke. Dipped in water and pressed, and after- 
vot hee 3 > us Scotch resivence. From the Jast accounts it ap- | wards dried between two leaves of blotting-paper, it preserves its fulmi- 
pears t hat he is out of danger; but his recovery must be slow. nating properties.” Another inventor is Dr. Otto, Professor of Chemistry 
It will be seen from our list of marriages, that Lady Rose Somerset and | jn Bruuswick. Sneering at those who have been before him in protecting 
Captain Lovell were joined together in matrimony on Sunday last. As | their inventions, he says that he “scorns to sell or take out a patent for 
the ceremony was performed by the Reverend Edward Everard, the Vicar | his very interesting discovery ;’ and he publishes his method of making the 
of Didmartin, who is chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort, it is supposed that | cotton. “ for the general good of the public "— 
the Duke's consent to the marriage was obtained. “Common well-cleaned cotton is dipped for about half-a-minute in highly 
concentrated nitric acid, (the acid which | use being made by the distillation ten 
parts of dried saltpetre and six of oil of vitriol,) and then instantly placed in water, 
which must be often renewed, in order to free the cotton from the acid with which 


The last accounts of the cotton crop are that it will certainly be below 
the average, and unusually late. 








The Suffolk Chrcenicle mentions an instance of “Sir Robert Peel's un- 
obtrusive benevolence.” It was related by Mr. Wilderspin, in a lecture 
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it is impregnated. Care must then be taken that all the knotty particles of the | 
cotton are properly disentangled, and that it is thoroughly dried. After this, the | 
explosive preparation is | for use: its effects create astonishment in all who 
witness them; and the smallest portion explodes when struck on an anvil with a 
hammer, like falminating powder; when kindled with a glowing body, it takes 
fire just like gunpowder; and when used in a gun, its operation, though in a far | 
greater proportion to its weight, is precisely the same as that of gunpowder. This 
gun-cotion is employed exactly in the same way as gunpowder: a piece of it is 
rammed down the barrel, then a bit of wadding, and afterthat a ball; a copper-cap 
ignites and explodes the cotton.” 


The chess match between Mr. Staunton and Mr. Harwitz, after a struggle of 
nearly six weeks’ duration, has terminated in favour of the English player. Mr. 
Staunton gained the whole of the games in which he gave no odds, and the ma- 
jority of those wherein he gave the very large odds of a pawn and two moves. 

The memoir of Thomas Clarkson, published in the papers recently, omitted to 
mertion that he was a clergyman of the Established Church. Such, nevertheless, 
is the fact. He was made a deacon in early life; but his exertions in the cause | 
of Emancipation brought him into connexion with many estimable Quakers, whose 
views he imbibed to a very considerable extent. The consequence was, that he | 
dropped the title of “ reverend,” and ceased to officiate as a clergyman.— Globe. 

A statement appears in the Irish papers respecting an attempt to break the specu- 
lum of Lord Rosse’s telescope; but there is someerror in the tale. It is given in a 
letter that purports to be written at Armagh, and speaks of the telescope as being | 
“ in this neighbourhood.” Now Puarsonstown, Lord Rosse’s place, is a hundred | 
miles distant from Armagh; so that if there is any truth at all in the story, the | 
instrument meant must be one belonging to Dr. Robinson, the well-known astro- 
nomer, who does live near Armagh. The offenders are said to be a party of 


three well-dressed men from Cheltenham; and the motive which they avowed | 


was a religious belief, that “ it was blasphemy to scrutinize tvo closely the works 
of the Creator.” 
A correspondent of the Dublin Pilot, writing from Philipstown on Tuesday, 
mentions, “on the authority of several credible and respectable persons,” a strange 
f of the famine in Ireland—*In the neighbourhood of Stem, between 
this town and Edenderry, there is a grove of large trees which from time imme- 
morial has been the resting-place of an immense number of crows. Last night the 
people of the locality were alarmed and kept awake by the continuous cries and 
screamings of these birds: at day-break this morninz, many people repaired to 
the place to ascertain the cause of the disturbance; when, to their astonishment 


and alarm, they beheld large numbers of dead crows lying upon the ground; which, | 


on being examined, appeared to have been reduced to skeletous by hunger, and to 
have been actually starved to death !” 


Lieutenant Story, of the Retribution steam-frigate, was tried by a Court-mar- 
tial, on board the Victory in Portsmouth Harbour, on Saturday, for having or- 
dered Edward Redpath, captain of the hold, to be imprisoned in the port coal- 
bunker without having authority from the Captain for so doing; the said Redpath 
having died while so confined. It appeared from the medical evidence, that the 
man did not perish from the heat of the place, but was suffocated by carbonic acid 
gas, produced by the coals’ having been moved about. The Lieutenant had no 
suspicion of this danger. He received an excellent character as a humane and 
considerate officer; and it appeared that he had been countenanced by the Cap- 
tain in inflicting minor punishments, with advantageous results, both in point of 
discipline and leniency. The Court came to the decision that the charge was 
fully cena but that no blame was attributable to Lieutenant Story; and the 

ident returned Mr. Story his sword, with compliments. 

Lieutenant Henry Augustus Smith, of the Royal Artillery, has been tried by a 
Conrt-martial, at Dublin, for accepting a bill for 502. knowing that he would not 


have the means of paying it when it should become due; and also for dishonour- | 


ing the bill, falsely stating that he had received no value for it, and pleading that 


he was a minor when he accepted it. The note was given to Mr. Lewis Gorer, a | 
Jew; who deposed that he had supplied goods and lent money to Mr, Smith, re- | 
The counsel for the prisoner stated | 


ceiving the bill in payment of his account. 
that this was false: Lieutenant Smith wanted some money, and Gorer, of whom 
he had purchased cigars, offered to raise him 49/. on a bill for 50/.; he got the 
document from the officer, but never paid him a farthing. Lieutenant Smith was 
not indebted to him for anything. Evidence was tendered which in some measure 
Supported these statements; and many witnesses gave the prisoner the highest 
character for honourable and gentlemanly conduct. The Sadieg of the Court will 
not be known till it be approved by the Commander-in-chief. 

The accounts of the Great Britain steam-ship given by the Liverpool Courier 
may be considered as final for the present. “All the attempts made to get this 
fine vessel off the sands at Dundrum Bay having failed, Captain Hosken, on 
Tuesday, had all her sails set, and drove her higher up on the beach, as she was 
then making two feet ‘of water more per hour than the pumps could keep free. 


From the latest accounts, it appears that all chance of getting the Great Britain | 


off is nearly at an end. It is supposed she must at least wait for the high tides 
of the spring. A protecting breast-work is to be constructed round her. We 
learn that she has been insured in London for about 20,000/. An insurance has 
also, it seems, been effected at Glasgow, but to what extent we do not know. 


above 120,000/.; and beyond this, we hear that the underwriters refuse to pay, on 
the ground that the vessel was lost through gross negligence. ‘The position of 
the Great Britain, down to Friday last, was then nothing better; and the spring- 
tides having passed away without the efforts made during their continuance having 
been attended with success, the destruction to a very great extent of this fine 
property is almost inevitable. Her condition is described as bad, no less than 
‘ourteen feet of water in the hold.” 

The Great Western arrived at New York on the 30th September, after havin 
encountered a very severe storm. 
smashed the larboard paddie-box to atoms, and sprung the s 
Splinter struck the captain on the head, and would have knocked ; 
but he was caught in the nettings. On the 21st, she was again in the greatest 
danger from a tornado, which buried the gunwales of the vessel in the sea. At the 
— height of the tempest, and when the hatches were battened down, the spars 
ani 


held in the cabin, and the holy communion was atlministered by the Reverend Mr. 
ch, a minister of the Episcopal Church, to more than ninety persons; who 


partook of the sacrament, many of them for the first time, but ail with the con- | 


Viction that it wonld be the last, and that death was immediately before them. 
safe arrival, a letter of thanks was presented to the captain and officers by 
the passengers; who also subscribed 2800. to be given to the officers and crew for 
their meritorious efforts. 
The Preston Chronicle reports a violent thunder-storm, at Leyland, on Thurs- 
day week; the lightning was exceedingly vivid, and a great quantity of hail fell. 
The Times publishes an extraordinary tale of railway experiences, furnished by | 
@ correspondent. A Mr. Parker, of Sydenham, was travelling by the mail-train | 
from Derby to London, on Monday last; and his only companion in the carriage was 
@ gentlemanly man, about thirty. This person ee to ramble in his language, 
and eventually was seized with a fit of raving madness. He prayed fervently— 
declared a railway engine that passed to be hell—stripped himself naked—thrust 
his head through the window, cutting his head and neck with the glass—mauled 
Mr. Parker severely—and then returned to prayers. Mr. Parker called in vain for 
aid; and ultimately escaped by the dangerous means of scrambling into the next 


i 


It | 
is, however, believed that the whole insurances fall far short of her cost—that is, | 


On the 19th, a sea struck the ship, which | 
oring-beam ; a | 
1im overboard, | 


boats torn away, and the water gaining on tle pumps, a religious service was | 


carriage; where he found another passeager, who helped him in. The madman 
tried to follow; but the two sane geatlemen succeeded in keeping him out; and 
he was last seen, near the Watford station, running naked by the side of the 
road. “Frequent and unavailing appeals were made to the guard for assistance, 
stating that a gentleman was dying: and the reply was, that being after their 
time, they could not stop, as the Manchester train was close behind them.” 

The maniac has been recovered. He was found early on Tuesday morning, near 
Kensal Green, by some labourers on the farm of Mr. Edward Salter, Notting 
Barns. He came over a bridge, naked with the exception of his trowsers an 
socks, and covered with blood and earth. On being told he was trespassing, he 


| became exceeding violent, and it required the strength of twelve men to secure 


him. He was then bound with cords, and handed over to the Police; by whom he 
was lodged in Kensington Workhouse. Here it occupied Mr. Guazzaroni till four 


| o'clock in the afternoon to cleanse and dress his wounds. He stated his name to be 
| Osborne Markham, and said that he lived at No. 94, Mount Street, Berkeley 
| Square. Ona inquiry this was found to be correct; and thither he was removed in 
| the evening by a surgeon whom his friends sent for him. “ There is every reason,” 


says a report in the 7'imes, “ to believe that he is highly connected—that he is re- 


| lated to a noble duke, uncle to a marquis, and the brother of a titled lady.” 


The trains of the Whitehaven Junction Railway, between Workington and 
Harrington, destroy numbers of hares, which get upon the line from the adjoining 
preserves of Mr. Henry Curwen; thus enabling the gate-keepers to ‘ ae in 
the luxury of an occasional dish of hare-soup.— Whitehaven Herald. 

Adrianople was visited, in the middle of September, by another dreadful con- 
flagration: in three hours and a half five hundred shops, three khans, and other 
ar fell a prey to the flames. The Jews are completely destitute of every- 
| thing. 

awe case of fraud has recently been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, in the United States. An aqueduct company, which sup lies the city of 
Salem with soft water, were at a loss to account for a failure Hi, the supply for 
some time past, and went to great expense of examination of logs and pipes to 
discover the supposed leak. A labourer in a tannery has just revealed the secret: 
his master, a proprietor of a very large establishment, had secretly tapped one 
| of the logs, and had for a considerable time been drawing from it with a pipe 
whose capacity was ten gallons a minute. He had thus not only supplied his own 
tan-yard, but had let out a right to one of his neighbours, who was ignorant 
whence the water came. He was arrested, and held to large bail. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes “ the event of the fort- 
night” at New York—the opening of a new — for ladies by Messrs. Stewart, 
the “Swan and Edgar” of that city. “ The building to which these respectable 
tradesmen have now transferred their goods is more like a royal palace than a 
ms for shopping; and its progress and embellishment for the last three months 

ave been watched with general public interest. It is a vast structure of marble, 
with a fayade of fluted columns, fronting on Broadway, of a very chaste and neat 
style of architecture; a third larger, perhaps, than the largest of the new club- 
| houses in London. ‘The interior rises into a dome, with a most imposing circular 

gallery and staircase leading to the upper warehouses; the walls and ceilings are 
| finely painted in fresco; and no expense had been spared on its arrangement, de- 
| coration, and structure. It is, without doubt, the handsomest shop in the world. 
On the first day the police-officers at the doors reported the visiters, for twelve 
successive hours, to be a little over one thousand per hour! There are over one 
hundred clerks employed in this vast shop; and tor them Mr. Stewart has built 
in the rear of his marble bazaar a boarding-house, with baths and library, a se- 
parate room for each young man, and rooms for the teaching of languages and 
other parts of mercantile education. The stock of goods on the shelves and coun- 
ters on the day of opening was to the value of six hundred thousand dollars.” 

Alexander Duncan, a pensioner, died lately, at Aberdeen, at the great age of a 
| hundred and eleven. He served in the Army from 1777 to 1803; when he was 
discharged with a pension, which he enjoyed for forty-three years. He was ori- 
| ginally a shoemaker, and on quitting the military service resumed that occupation. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


Numberof Autumn Annual 
deaths. average. average. 
| Zymotic ‘or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 189 - 206 













| Dropsy, Cancer,and other discases of uncertain or variable seat 93 lot 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 100 151 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 276 313 
iseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. ...........00eseeee 34 29 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and ether Or: 53 70 
} Diseases of the Kidneys, &. ...........+. 9 8 
| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...... 4 ll 
| Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. . eee 7 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ..... 0.66 cece eee eeee 1 2 2 
I ats thats tis abe aakedascubinean sind 32 63 67 
| Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 32 27 26 
Total (including unspecified causes)..........+++.++ 905 - 1,000 963 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 72.8° in the sun to 45.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 3.3°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South- 
south-west. 


~ 
POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 

The marriages of Queen Isabella and the Infanta were solemnized in the 
Hall of the Ambassadors, at half-past ten p. m., on the 10th instant. All the 
Royal Family were present, as well as the high Dignitaries of the State, the 
Church, and the Household; the Foreign Ambassadors; and a host of nobles, 
ladies, guards, &c. A sumptuous temporary altar was erected on the left 
of the throne. All having taken their stations, the religious ceremony com- 
menced. It is briefly described by the correspondent of the Morning Post— 

“ The Queen, who was as pale as her sister was flushed, descended the steps of the 
throne; the Infante Francisco de Assiz placing himself by her side; the Queen- 
mother being on her Majesty’s right. At the same time, the Infanta and the 
| Duke de Montpensier, with the Dake d’Aumale, stationed themselves on the 
right of Queen Christina. The Patriarch of the Indies read a short ex- 
hortation upon the duties of matrimony, and proceeded through the usual 
form of demanding of the principals, whether there was any impediment why they 
should not enter the bonds of holy wedlock, and whether they accepted each other 
for husband and wife? He then blessed them with the sign of the cross, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy’Ghost. This concluded the ceremony; and 
immediately after, Queen Christina, who was observed to raise her handkerchief 
to her eyes more than once during its continuance , embraced her daughters, and 
kissed the Duke de Montpensier and the Infante Francisco de Assiz upon the fore- 
head. At the same time, the brides and bridegrooms received the congratulations 
of the Royal Family; and the Queen and her sister retired with their husbands.” 

The Duke de Montpensier had presented Sefor Isturiz with the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour, and with a snufi-box set in brilliants, 
| bearing the portrait of King Louis Philippe. 
| Our Paris correspondent,? says the Times, “announces some facts of 
an unpleasant character connected with this affair”— 

“The much-desired despatches from Vienna had reached the French Govern- 
ment, and conveyed Prince Metternich’s surprise that the British Government 
should have found in the treaty of Utrecht anything that could prohibit the mar- 
riage of the Duke de Montpensier with the ta Donna Luisa. The Prince de- 
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clared to the French Ambassador, Count Flahaut, that he regarded the conduct 
of France in the affair as perfectly justifiable; and repeated the same language to 
Sir R. Gordon, the British Ambassador. ‘The Austrian Government, adds our 
correspondent, ‘will necessarily bring with it those of Berlin and St. Petersburg 
to the side of France.’ ‘This is not all, however, continues our correspondent : 
‘the King of Holland, to whom, when in London, the British Court displayed 
so much coldness last summer, returned to his states overflowing with indig- 


nation. His Majesty, it seems, makes a return by giving vent to his delight at | 


the marriage of the Duke de Montpensier with the Spanish Infanta. His Majesty 
is described as delighted with the check to British pride given by the coup of the 
King of the French.’ ” 


The Sémaphore de Marseilles of the 12th instant contains a letter from 
Rome dated the 8th, mentioning that the Congregation of Cardinals having 
shown themselves systematically hostile to the measures of reform proposed 
by Cardinal Gizzi, the Pope had replaced that body by a Consulta di 
Stato, formed of the Under-Secretaries of State, of the Prelates occupying 
at Rome the highest administrative functions, and several distinguished lay 
members. A weekly paper, called the Contemporaneo, was on the point of 
appearing under the auspices of Cardinal Gizzi. 

His Holiness had paid a short visit to his country residence at Castel 
Gandolfo, near Albano. The people received him with the greatest demon- 
strations of delight; and on his return to Rome the entire population went 
out to greet him. 


' 
The Pope has adopted a plan of testing the extent to which he ean go in 


innovations with the Italians. He has ordered the clocks to be regulated 
so as to mark only twelve instead of twenty-four hours. Changes in the 
calculation of time are the most diflicult to effect; and if this attempt do 
not weaken his popularity, he has gained a splendid victory. The French 
Directory could not establish ten hours as the diurnal rotation, nor could 
Napoleon in the height of his power. 


There is nothing of novelty in the accounts from Ireland received this 
morning. ‘The increasing impatience at the official Government delays in 
applying the acts jor the employment of the people is beginning to find a 
curious mode of expression, of which we give specimens— 

“ Of two evils we would choose the least; and by all means give us Sir Robert 
Peel, a statesman of courage and action, a statesman who knows how to take the 
nation out of its present diffculties. * * * Such tinkering as this was not 
known in Sir Robert Peel's days; it was reserved for Lord John Russell and his 
copartners.”"—Castlebar Telegraph. 

“ T hope you will express through your journal, that Lord Jon Russell is unfit 
for the present emergency, and that Sir Robert Pecl should be again restored to 

wer. — Correspondent of the Cork Examiner. 

“Tt would be a blessing to the nation if Sir Robert Peel were at the helm to 
nide the vessel of state through the difficulties and dangers that surround us. 
n making this declaration, we but mirror the opinions of the great majority of 

the population."—Limerick Evaminer. 


The Town-Council of Sheffield have adopted a memorial to the Queen 
praying for the opening of the ports; adding to it a strong expression of 
sympathy for the present condition of Ireland and Scotland. 

The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt announce, 
that 705,118/. (being one-fourth part of the surplus of 2,820,472/.) will 
be applied, between the 12th October and 5th January, to the reduction of 
the debt; 650,000/. of it to the purchase of Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Charles Villiers has written to the Merning Herald, contradicting a 
report that he had been appointed Governor of Bombay. 

It is reported that Sir Benjamin D'Urban is to be the new Governor of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The Liverpool Mercury mentions, to contradict, a rumour that one of the 
Halifax and Boston steamers had been burnt at sea on the 27th of last 
month. It could not have been either of the two out at sea: the safe ar- 
rival of the Hibernia is known; and the Caledonia only sailed on the 4th 
instant. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHaNnGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The setilement of the Consol Account, which took place on Wednesday, caused 
rather more activity in the English Funds than has been observable for some 
time. It was anticipated that the speculators for the fall would find a difficulty 
in providing stock to complete the delivery of all they had sold. The contrary 
was, however, the case; and the fuilure of a speculator, (not a member of the 
Stock Exchange,) who had been operating for the rise, by throwing 160,0001. 
Stock upon the market, caused a decline of about 4 percent. Since the settling- 
day, a slight advance in price has occurred; but the market still continues heavy. 
‘Ail the Stocks the dividends upon which became payable on the 10th are now open 
for transfer, and money business has been resumed in them. The issue of money 
consequent upon the payment of the Dividends has caused a great abundance, and 
the rate of discount may be quoted at frem 2 to 3 per cent, while upon good 
security money is easily obtainable for short periods at the lower rate. But a 
very general feeling of insecurity and uneasiness is cecasioned by the anticipated 


rise in the price of provisions, and the fear that the partial failure of the cotton | 


crop, by increasing the price of the staple, will lead to a diminution of manu- 
facturing industry; thus, by curtailing employment, materially aggravating the 
distress which the scarcity of food will occasion among the labouring population. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been, with the exception of the trans- 
actions in Mexican Bonds, of a very unimportant character. The rumours for 
some time prevalent, of the intention of the new Government to repudiate the 
recent conversion, have been confirmed by the publication of a notice to that 
effect from M. Farias, the new Envoy from the republic. This notice has, how- 
ever, tended rather to increase than depress the value of the Stock; as, in addition 
to the unsatisfactory character of the document itself, considerable doubts are 
entertained of the reality of the official character of M. Farias. Mr. 
Murphy, to whom the conduct of the late conversion was intrusted, has 
laid before the Committee of South American Bondholders the instructions 
from the Government of Mexico authorizing that arrangement; and no doubt 
is entertained of his being fully impowered to do all that he has done. 
The price of the Bonds was yesterday 224: today it has reached 254, and closes 
at 2344. The fact of the Spanish marriage having taken place has given a 
trifling impulse to the Bonds of that nation; brt the transactions have not been 
of magnitude. 


The Railway Share Market is without any material change: the general ap- , 


apn is heavy, though in some few instances a tendency to improvement may 
remarked. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 
The English Funds are 4 per cent below the closing prices of yesterday, without 
the occurrence of any transactions of importance; indeed, so little business has 
taken ge that almost all our quotations both of Foreign and English Funds 
can only be considered nominal. The principal feature in the Railway Market 


is a disposition to buy Leicester and Bedford, which have reached par, but 
500 shares have since been sold at 4 discount; and a demand for Dutch Rhenish, 
for which there are buyers at 1 discount, but as yet no business bas occurred in 
them. The following are the only transactions of the morning: Ambergate, Notts 
and Boston, 24 3; Caledonian, Half-shares, 5 8 Eastern Counties, Yirk Extension, 
1}; Ely and Huntingdon, 43; Great North of England, New, 301. paid, 54; Leicester 
and Bedford, par, § dis.; South-western, New, 304; Manchester and Leeds, Fifths, 
84; Midland, 136, 1344; Ditto, New, 354; North Staffordshire, 13 pm.; Scottish 
Central, 189; Shropshire Union, 3 dis.; York and North Midland and East and 
West Riding Extension, 17 163; York and Newcastle, 42; Ditto, New, 16 3 4. 
86 


; 8 per Cent Consols .....++- 943 5 Danish 3 per Cents ........ 

|  Dittofor Account........++ 95) 3 | Dutch 2} per Cents........ 59 § 

| Sper Cent Reduced... ex d.J 93] 4 Ditto 4 per Cents ........- 39 

| 3$perCents.......+-exd. 953 7 { Mexican 5 per Cents...1846 234 2 
Long Annuities .....-ex d, 9% | New Grenada ........+-+ 214 
Bank Stock...++.+++- exd. 20536} | Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 184] 40 42 
Exchequer Bills ..... jrem. 15 17 Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 41 43 
India Stock....csssccsseee mm Russian 5 per Cents ......- ill 132 
Brazilian 5 per Centsexdiv. 85 7 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 26} 7 

selyian 4} perCents....... 97 8 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 37g i 

Chitian 6 per Cents ..+..-. 97 9 | Venezuela..... peveseeeoes 413 
Columbian ex Venezuela... 15 16 





THE THEATRES. 

We must confess, that the fulfilment of the first promise of novelty (after 
the opening night) at the Haymarket Theatre, a little disappointed us, 
The “ comedy in three acts,” entitled Queen Mary's Bower, turns out to 
be no more than an adaptation of the Mousquetuires de la Reine, without 
Halevy’s music, and with a change of the scene from France to England. 
That the story is a very ingenious one, and that Mr. Planché has shown 
great tact in making the transfer, changing the old officer of Henri Quatre 
into a kind of Captain Dalgetty, and the rattling “ mousquetaire ” into an 
Irishman, we do not mean to deny. No one understands this art better 
than Planché, and no one can manage an affair of the sort more tastefully. 
But still, a libretto written for music, and produced without it, forms but a 
slender play,—unless, indeed, the diamatist gives it that completely new 
and fresh colouring which makes the adaptation almost an original work. 
Here the modification is rather of costume than of thought or sentiment; 
and we could not help feeling that we witnessed rather the outline of a 
play than a play itself. With the audience it was perfectly successful, 
and promises to have a “ run”; but when that run is exhausted we ques- 
tion whether it will leave any impression on the mind, beyond that of Mr. 
Webster's very clever and characteristic representation of the stiff Scotch 
officer. His dialect is not unexceptionable; but the manner and deport- 
ment of the rigid old duellist—a very Puritan in the code of honour—are 
perfect. 

Very much better than this three-act drama is a little farce, called 
Spring Gardens, likewise brought cut at the Haymarket; lkewise written 
by Mr. Planché; and likewise, we conjecture, adapted from some French 
piece, though we have 10 knowledge of the original. The intrigue is too 
complicated for us to describe it here; but we may say that the knot is 

very cleverly tied and untied; and that the most amusing personages are 9 
jealous keeper of an ordinary, in the seventeenth centwy, and his young 
wife, who is the admiration of the courtiers. The perplexities with which 
the husband is involved—the most amusing of which is his being com- 
pelled to view from a cellar his wife at a supper, while he is unable to 
enter the room—are novel and highly amusing; and these two principal 
characters are excellently played by Buckstone and Julia Bennett. 


An extravaganza called The Jockey Club, produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, is a good practical instance of the danger of writing dramatic 
| works without plots. The object of the piece in question is not to tell any 
story, but to exhibit the bustle which accompanies a race, both at the inn 
, during the preceding night and morning, and on the course during business, 
A variety of characters,—such as a Cockney lover of the turf; an exqui- 
site, acted by a lady in gentleman’s attire; another exquisite, whose humour 
consists in his fatness; a Frenchman, destined to lock ridiculous; and two or 
three ladies, strong in virtue though free in manners,—are successive in- 
troduced and interchanged so as to produce the different situations of the 
piece. When first they appear, they excite laughter and applause; as may 
well be supposed, when they are represented by such favourites as Wright, 
Bedford, Selby, Mrs. F. Matthews, and Miss Woolgar: but when the 
audience find that their embarrassments are tending to no point, they begin to 
get tired of their company. The celebrated piece of Tom end Jerry, which 
made the fortune of the Adelphi many years ago, was an example of a 
drama without plot succeeding on account of a series of tableaux. But 
that, like the dramatized versions of Mr. Dickens's works, lad the advan- 
tage of a popular mania in its favour, and the unconnected scenes were all 
new and striking of their kind. Now, the isolated groupings and incidents 
of The Juckey Club are not sufficiently striking to compensate for the 
want of construction. As long as a dramatist reveals a story, he may be 
sure of enlisting the curiosity of a large portion of his audience, who will 
be anxious to see how the affair will turn out: but if he neglects this 
incitement, his other means must be strong indeed to prevent a failure, or 
he must depend on some cause extrinsic to the theatre. 





RAILWAY OPERATIONS; THEIR EFFECT ON THE MONEY-MARKET, 
ON TRADE, AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
39, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 2d October 1846. 

Sin—You did me the favour of inserting in the Spectator, in 1843 and 1844, 
several letters of mine, subscribed “ A Liberal Elector,” referring to those cireum~- 
stances upon which depend the employment of the working classes. 1 now send 
you another letter of a kindred nature, and having reference to railways—a sub- 
ject at present exciting considerable speculation and anxiety among al! those en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits. P 

According to the Times—the organ of the London moneyed interé st—the rail- 
way acts passed last session, by authorizing the cutlay of a hundred and fifty 
millions in three years, or fifty millions a year, will be most disastrous to the pro- 
sperity of the country. The 7imes asserts that this will create a Grain in the 
money-market, a scarcity of money, and a derangement of the currency—will 
embarrass the trade and commerce of the country, and will direct the resources 
and energy of the people from productive to unproductive employment. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written and talked on both sides on this topic. _1t may 
not, therefore, be unimportant at the present time to consider this subject dis- 
passionately upon the recognized principles of political economy, and without the 
declamation made use of by those who have adopted a side and seem inclined to 


| regard it as a party question. : . 
Let us first consider the question as it regards the currency, and the drain of 
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money which it is alleged railway operations occasion. There is not the slightest | from which is expended on the construction of railways. The 


doubt that great injury has frequently been done to trade by a drain in the cur- 
reney, or diminution of the cireuls ition, which has created an undue tightness in 
the inoney -market, and been injurious to that system of credit by which trade and 
commerce is chiefly carried on. If the railway operations at prese nt in progress 
could produce such a result, it cannot be denied that they would be hurtful to the 
prosperity of the country. Let us examine, however, if such is the case. 
A diminution of the circulation takes place in two ways,—either by a drain of the 
old or coin from the country for the purchase of foreign com: nodities, ag n the 
oreigners refuse to take m: mufactures in exchange, or a y the contraction by the 
bankers of their notes in circulation, The drains of g gold which have occurred 
have been occasioned chietly by the purchase of foreign ‘corn in years of scarcity. 
Bat this source of monetary derangement is now, it is to be hope d, at an end. 
The Corn-laws being now abolished, it is likely that a regular trade = grow up 
betwixt Englan land the cor: 1-growing countries, by which our mant ures will 
be exchanged fur corn in place of gold. With regard to a diminution of circulation 
arising from a withdrawal of bank-notes, this has been principally owing to a panic 
among the bankers arising from an abuse of the note system. When bankers had 
issued, as they frequently did in periods of great speculation, a larger quantity of 
notes than usual, they were, as was quite ni atural, from time to time seized with 
an apprehension th ut a demand unig ght be made upon them on account of those 
notes for more gold than they could at the moment supply, especially if the gold 

was at the very same time being sent out of the country to pur hase corn. 
bankers then set themselves to contract as quickly as possible the amount of their 
note-circulation by refusing credits and to discount bills; and this, as a matter of 
course, threw the whole me ereantile interest into — Bat the act introduced 
two years ago by Sir Robert Peel, limiting the note-circulation of the whole 
banks throughout the emp ire, has, by preventing over-issue in e riods of specu- 
lation, rendered those sudden contractions of the paper-circulation, which f rmerly 
80 frequently took place, now very unlikely to occur. 

The construction of railways, therefore, even though fifty millions yearly should 
be employed, cannot act as a drain on the currency, or cause any contraction of 
the circulation. The whole fifty millions is spent in the country, and is never 
removed from the circulation; ‘and the bankers, so far from contracting their 
issues, will be induced to extend them to the utmost limit allowed by tl 
Parliament, that they may reap the profit deriveable from the employment of the 
money required for that purpose. 

Tightness in the mone y-market, or a rise in the rate of interest, may certainly 
take ‘pl ace Without any contraction of the circulation. This may arise from the 
commerce, manufactures, and other industrial operations being ‘briskly and ex- 
tensively carried on. When this takes place, a larger eirculatic n is in demand to 
carry on the exchanges and business of the country, and a higher interest will be 

aid for the use of money. - such a pressure in the money-mar ‘ket, arising 
rom such a cause, is always a sign of prosperity. It is always accompanied by 
good wages, plenty of employ fate fur the labourers, and a large revenue from 
the taxes. It serves at the sy time as a safety-drag on the sp jirit of spec cula- 
tion; preventing it going too fast down hill and ending ina crash. This tight- 
ness Lae acts as a cure; for money becomes of more value, and the same amount 
of circulation is then sufficient for a greater amount of mercantile transactions. 
Besides, at the same time that money becomes of more value—now that the 
bankers are prohibit ted from issuing ad libitum their promises to pay, and de 

luging the country with paper—the circulation becomes gradually anid sa ly in- 
creased by there being issued and brought into circulation an additional quantity 
of gold and silver. 

The construction of railways, like any other 
outlay is required, may certainly create a demand f 
than if the same amount was expended in manufactures and commerce; 
shall afterwards bere out, that in proportion as there is a greater demand for 
money for railway oj. us, there is so much less required for the other indus- 
trial operations of the state. 

A great deal is written and sai’ at the present time about railway operations 
being the means of converting floating into fixed capital; and also of tl 
tions being of advantage by absorbing our superabundant and acemnulating capi- 
tal. This is most incorrect. The money expended on railways, by which the 
Economist means, | presume, our floating capital, is not converted into tixed 
capital by being so expended. It rn mains as much a part of th circu lati nas 
ever,—as much so as if it had be n expended on manufactures ir lof railwa 
And with regard to w g by 
railway operations our accumula superabundant capital—a_ favourite 
theory of the Courant of Edinburgi—this is equally absurd. There is no doubt 
that the capital of England is always increasing. But this increase is not that 
of floating capital or money, but “of our fixed capital, viz. the houses, mills, 
manufactures, productiveness of land, railroads, canal ; all which constitute 
the real wealth of a country, by enabling the proprictors of this fixed capita! and 
the inhabitants gene: ally to produce “ greater quantity of commodities at a less 
cost of labour than would oth erwise be done; and by this means not only to sup- 
ly themselves cheaply with those commodities, but to command whatever pro- 
uctions of other countries they may desire. Now, this fixed « apital can never 
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become superabund uit; on the contrary, the more it increases, the more ilthy 
and — the state becomes, and the more prosperous the condition of the 
people. With regard to the money, or circulating medium, this has not increased, 








or at least only to that degree nece ssary to carry on our mercantile transactions, 

extending every year with an increasing wealth and iucreasing popt n. It is 

money which is inade use of for the payment of railway labourers; | y 

is not got rid of, as suppos «d by the Courant. It is ap plied for the time to the 

employment of labour; is as much as ever a part of the circulation; and when 

the railw: ay operations are completed, will be as serviceable as ever for the pur- 
s of trade and commerce. 

When the Eeonon det of London and Courant f Edi nbarg] 
Verting floating capital into fixed capital, and of absorbi ing th 
and increasing « apity 7 of the country, they appear to it ~—— that ther 
flowing in of ¢ gold and silver as embarrasses us to make use of, 
necessary to get rid of the supera! mundant coin by the making of 
Those papers write as if gold and silver was made use of in the sleepers and 
rails—as if there w: as un actual consumption of the precious metals in the con- 
struction of railways 

Having discussed the effect of railway operations upon the curre: 
consider t their e tlect upen trade and the e1 miployt nent of labour. 

If fifty millions a year be spent on the construction of railways, this, as a mat- 
ter of course, will give a creat stimulus to out-of-door labour, and will in prove 
the condition of that class of workmen; affor: ding an increase of em} loym« nt and 
a rise of wages, not « nly in railway work, but ir icultural aud out -of-door 
emplovme li every k is id. And such we find has been the result. Dat ring the 
three last years, the wages of agricultural labourers, colliers, miners, masons, &e., 
have been creat ly increased; and there is at this moment a scarcity of labourers 
of this class. Farmers are deterred from draining their land and making other 
improvements, in conse: juence of the difficulty of procuring labourers and the | 
amount of wages they are obliged to give. 

But the farmers have been in some de gree CO inpensated fur this by the great 
rise which has taken place in the price of cattle, in consequence of the cre at 
quantity of meat consumed by the railway and other out-of-door labourers; who, 
when Wages are high, are pe rhaps those who consume per man the largest amount 
of butcher- -meat. 

We shall next request attention to the effect of railway operations upon trade 
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and manufactures. In the first place, let us consider where the money comes ' nine hundred millions a year. 





tof 


required amount 

is raised by what are termed calls on the shareholders. The shareholder, when he 
pays his call, is obliged to save the amount by expending so much less of his in- 
come. He makes a saving of a part of his income just in the same way as if he 


' laid it up in the bank in “order to derive an interest from it. In paying railway 


calls, he denies himself the present enjoyment of ‘SP nding it, in order that he may 
have a permanent benefit by having a regular dividend paid upon the amount of 
his savings. A railway shareholder, saving part of his income to answer the calls 
made upon him, acts precisely as the country gentleman, who, instead of spending 
the whole income of his estate, saves part of it for draining and other iimprove- 
ments, in order that the land may become more valuable and yield a higher rent. 
Sut, say the opponents of railways, the demand for money to answer railway 
calls will make an injurious pressure in the money-market, and cause an embarrass- 
ment to trade, by rendering it more difficult to raise the sums necessary to manu- 
facture the comm oditie s required for consumption. We have already partly re- 
ferred to this point, but shall now point ont fully that this cannot take place. 

We have already shown that the shareholder, in order to pay his calls, must 
save in something else; for he « annot both save money for railroads and spend it, 
In proportion fore, as money is required for railway work, there must be 
less consul manufactures, and those commodities which had been pre- 
viously made use © the shareholders of the lines which are being constructed. 
The manufacturer, therefore, does not require so much money to carry on his 
trade. The = sunt of consumption of his manufacture is reduced; and he must 

educe his produce, otherwise he will accumulate stock; which every mauuiac- 
ee ought to avoid. There cannot, therefore, be any pressure in the money- 
ioned by railway operations, as the inc reased demand for money for 
rations is balanced by 
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has astonished m my persons; but it is easily explained by taking into considera 
tion what ave Just been stat ing. 

The effect of re perations must—there can be no mistake about this— 
ae a eney lish the consumption of manufactures. And, accord- 
ing dt » statistical tables which have been published, that consider- 





ab iy les: ss manufacture: 1 goods have been consumed last year than in many pre- 
vious years. if fifty millions a year is spent by the consumers of manufactures 
on railway operations, fifty millions less Tust of necessity be spent on comuodi- 
ties. But this ought not to be looked upon as any falling off in the prosperity of 
the count given ft 








If less emplo ) manufacturing workmen, more will 
1 to out-of-door labonrers. Railway contractors and their labourers wil! gain 

manufacturers and their workmen. And the factory system 
is still quite sufficiently extended. We perceive by the accounts from the mana 
facturi g districts, that the manufacturers are beyinning to work short time, 
advertising for vddit oo hands from Iveland. 
This proves that the proportion betwixt manufacturing labourers and out-of-door 
ibourers is not yet properly adjusted to meet the chan ge in the industrial sys- 
tem of the country cat ised by railw: 1y operations. But it will soon be brougiit about 
y working short time, which will Cause a number of workmen to leave the fac- 
vut-of-door ion. The + ‘trade and industry of the country has 
y¥ state since the passing of Peel's bill for re- 
unlinaite sue of paper. And all that is at present 
is & proper a “tee it of labour, and an understanding 
i that they must lay their account with a considerable 
unption of manufictures during the progress of railway 
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We have now shown that the effect of the railway operations at present carried 
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; wii ich to increase the wealth 
and prospet 4 country as railways. The fr te untages of railways are not to 
be viewed met ly asa \ f profit to the shareholders; the adv antace which 
he public derives th is ten times greater than that which is gained by 





ike into consideration the immense saving of time and ex- 
xl cost of carriage in the conveyance of 

ls of every description, it will be seen 
ips the most profitable investment of 
railways, there is hardly any perma- 
wt become greatly increased in value. 
it not, t 1 P he money laid out on railways is unpro- 
ductive expenditare as compared with th - laid out on manufactures? The very 
opposite the case. That which is expended manufactures is Jost to the 
untry facture is consumed and is of no further use; whereas, 
what is laid out on railways is so much sa d labour, so much increase of na- 
tional capital, which will be a permanent prolit to the country. 





















If a man, ice, lays out 51a year on an ager) “coat, he undoubtedly 
cer it » the tail r and the manufacturer of 
it mat is wort is been no gain tothe country, Now, 
mie tents i two coats in the year instead! of three, 





ind lays out the 5. saved in contributing to the construction of a railroad, he not 
only lays out the money in what will afford him permanent yearly return, bat 
he increases in a still greater degree the capital of the nation; and the money is 
equally expended in giving employment to labour. We shall take one other case, 
Let us supyx t a country gentleman has, on account of the railway shares 
ich he holds, to contribute 1002. a year to railway operations, and that in order 
to provide for this he saves to this amount in his wine account—that he expends 
1002, a year less in claret. The claret is brought from France, we shall say, in 
exchange for cotton-twist—one of the prin ip al articles of exportation from this 
country to France. If 1002 a year less of claret is c counsel in this country, 
there can be no doubt that there will be 1002 less cotton-twist spun and exported to 
be used by Frenclimen. But can any one doubt, that the 100/. saved in claret 
and expe nuded by the country gentleman on railroads will be a gain to the country, 
After the claret has been drunk nothing remains, and the labour expended in pro- 
curing it has been alt: gether lost. After the 1002 has been expended on rail- 
roads, on the other hand, so far from the labour bought with it being thrown 
away, it has been expended in a permanent investment, profitable to the share- 
holder and of advantage to the whole community. 

It has again and again been asked if this country could afford to expend fifty 
millions a year on railroads. Fifty millions is less than the amount of our public 
taxation; and we have no doubt that England can well afford to save and expend 
this sui on railroads. Fifty millions additional of taxation would most certainly 
be a grievous burden; but as a voluntary tax, imposed by individuals on them- 
selves for a future be -nefit, we conceive that it could “easily be raised. Mr. Porter, 
in his Progress of the Nation, estimates our home and foreign trade at about 
The expenditure, therefore, of fifty millions a year 
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on railroads, would only be the taking off from our trade one-eighteenth part; and 
this could not do any injury to our manufacturing and commercial system. But 
it is unnecessary to argue this point further, since it is quite evident that if the 
shareholders cannot afford to lay fifty millions aside from their annual expendi- 
ture, that sum will not be laid out. Instead of those lines for which acts have 
been obtained, and which will require an expenditure of a hundred and fifty 
millions to complete them, being finished in three years, the ors for completing 
them will be prolonged to six or ten years, if necessary. The railway acts are 
not imperative on the shareholders; they merely empower the shareholders to 
proceed with the works should they wish to do so. : 

We repeat, however, that we have no doubt that England can well afford to lay 
out fifty millions a year on railroads. In order to do so, however, all classes of 
shareholders would require to make a sacrifice of present enjoyment for future 
benefit. It would be necessary for the higher classes to economize in their wine, 
their horses, their servants, and ostentations, and the lower classes of shareholders 
in their tobacco, their gin, their whisky, and their beer. Railroads, and other 

rmanent increase of capital, can only be effected by the savings of individuals. 

‘ow, every political economist, from Adam Smith to M‘C ulloch, points out that 
the wealth and capital of a state have their origin in the savings of individuals 
from their persona! expenditure; and that there is nothing which so much tends 
to promote the prosperity of every class of inhabitants as those savings by which 
the fixed capital of the country is increased, and by which a permanent revenue 
is afforded to the proprietors, and an augmentation created in the productiveness 
of labour. The railway movement, therefore, is a national impulse in the right 
direction, which promises to be of immense advantage to the country by increas- 
ing its wealth and developing its resources, and by fostering a spirit of saving and 
economy in all classes of the community. 


Yours, &c. James AYTOUN. 








THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 10th October 1845 and 1846, showing the Increase or Decrease 
thereof. 

YEARS ENDED loth OCTOBER 
































1845. | 

£ 
ROD ids o0bce: cdcdene ns scibtiodes 18,652,552 33 | 1,518 
Excise . 12,069,215 2 | 7 — 
Stamps 6,961,370 x 29 | 2 — 
Taxes. 4,228,281 4,238,560 | 10,279 ae 
Property Tax ssb en eeneueee 5,127,126 §,352,157 205,031 _ 
WEG owe cncdccccddecais csceotbéc 688,000 802,000 | 114,000 — 
CO Be a0 ncca-nccicrgoacvecsecs 145,000 115,000 | —_ | 30,900 
DEED. Gast cacted (a ticxsnnebacs 902,960 1,324,548 | 421,588 | — 
Total Ordinary Revenue. . 48,774,508 49,198,259 955,374 | 5 31,619 
Imprest and other Monies .... ee 406,619 224,747 | — 181,872 
Repayments of Advances ............. 1,325,760 1,172,141 | —- 153,419 
Total Income ..........+.. ésbants 50,506,883 | 50,595,147 | 955,374 867,110 

} 
Dedwct Decrease .. 0.00.0. ceccccvccsccccevecccsee: ceseees } 867,110 — 
88,264 | — 


Increase on the Year ..........+ ee 





QUARTERS ENDED 10th OCTOBER 
































1845. 1846. | Increase. Decrease 
£ £ £ 

4,848,363 5,310,835 462,472 | —_— 

3,955,106 4,181,926 226,520 —_ 

1,780,175 1,774,364 | — 5,811 

201,279 209 } 8,661 — 

ads 1,823,883 1,972,128 | 148,245 | — 

WIRED bce ccncedecedcecsecsgwiccsye 209,000 217,000 | 5,0ut _ 
Crown Lands...... wscccsceeee eereees 39,000 45,900 | 15,000 onan 
FRC OMAMROER occ ese ceccnecccccccessass 465,102 405,554 | — | 59,518 
Total Ordinary Revenue. . 13,312,908 | 14,116,747 | 869,198 65,35 
Tmprest and other Monies ...... od 24,591 33,815 9,224 a 
Repayments of Advances ..........- ° 473,581 199,882 | — 273,999 
} 30 280 

Total Imcome .... .6 6 eeceeeeceeee 13,811,330 14,350,444 | $78,422 | 359,358 
Deduct Decrease... 2. ccccccceseccccccvesscccesstesescecess 339,358 | — 

| 529,064 | —_— 


Increase on the Quarter ...... 6.66 ee cece eee neee teens 





Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
10th October 1845 and 1546. 





Qvanrers ENDED 10th 
Ocroper. 





INCOME. 


1845. | 1846. 





£ £ 
4,548,263 5,310,835 










GRITS ook npccee ccvenewcss puene soncvercvessosce) ccecnege 
PND |b wnbednandcadscanccedancnduteod Seavadeeunssooucesoees 3,965,400 4,191,929 
BUMMPS. 0. cc rcccccccccccsccvccecces eeeeeeseressese. sissesesens 1,774,364 
TOROS .o.cccccrccsccccescccccccsccsesevessccecccteucseecccceses 209,040 
Property Tax. ....0.cccce cesses ° debhaedeenusees 1,972,128 
Post-office .... a<an 217,000 
Crown Lands. . ee 45,000 
Miscellaneous . 187,910 
Produce of Silver received from Chima ......6ceee cece ere eeeeees 217,446 
| 33,515 

ieudealeas 19y, 882 





Repayments of Advances ........666 cee ee eee eens 





Imprest and other Monies .......-...6666 e656 RE a | 


13,821,674 | 14,360,147 










































To Cash brought to this Account to pay off Deficiency Bills....... | 
13,821,674 | 14,360,447 
} Qvanrers ENDED 10th 
| " . 
CHARGE. | 1si5. 1846. 
WOwRMMOES TIGUE occ sc cccccccrcccvcccccctcessccic seese-cece's £5,589,082 £5,540,720 
Terminable Annuities...... : 1,336,648 1,320,492 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the 
solidated Fund........ +| 254 —_— 
Sinking Fund.... £67,720 705,118 
Civil List 98,073 98,282 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund 563,882 | 460,955 
DOE DAVIN s cccncnscccccssccscccnsccescccesesseccceseececesces 550,000 | 472,500 
SNE GREED 6k. ccendhervasececdacerccecsccscees-ne, 0uese ‘ 9,005,719 8,598,077 
BOFPIAS. cc ccccccscccs coccccccccccnvcccccessecccesesesece ° 4,815,955 5,762,370 
13,821,674 14,360,417 
Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the | 
Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 5thJuly 1846, and 
paid off out of the growing Produce of that Fund for the Quarter ' 
ended 10th October 1846, after deducting 570,000/. paid off out ot | 
Ginking Fund .......00.06 ssocecscess eH ecdeasse ons © ceese | —_— | 229 344 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 10th October 1846, in part | 
of the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated | 
Wund for Supply Gervices .........0.cccovessccscsscesseces see 6,260,508 _— 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th Octo-| 
BOP EEenc0ss 0005092 ceenssccnns. cencese- addp so, ,66heerance «| SFRRSTD 498,138 
| 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to mect the! 
Charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th Oct. 1846. _ 727 482 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SOCIAL PROGRESSION. 
A VISION OF THE FUTURE, 

| AFTER the successful result of some great political movement, 
there is first a childish exultation; then a long pause of torpor and 
apathy ; then something which it has become fashionable to call 
reaction ; and then the hopes of the enthusiastic, the aspirations of 
the ambitious, the speculations of the theoretical, rush into a tu 
—- conjectures as to what the next great political movement 
is to be. 

The exultation consequent on the triumph of Free Trade is sub- 
| siding ; the torpor and the apathy are already visible ; the reaction 
| is —— ; and the season of false or true prophecy regarding 
| the future, and its primordial political changes, will not fail to come. 
| There are minds, however, that overleap all these intermediate 
| steps; and, with the keenness of the political gambler, or with 
| the comprehensiveness of the philosophic idealist, already stand 
| with impatient imagination in the presence of what they consider 
| as destined to be the chief political struggle of the age that suc- 
ceeds the present. 

Now, it is probable that, as respects England at least, we 
shall not have till more than half a century has elapsed, anything 
corresponding in magnitude and intensity to the political con- 
tests, nor in importance to the political victories, which the last 
twenty years have witnessed; and that political improvement 
must sink into the handmaid of social progression. 

It is evident to the philanthropist, that there are woes in the 
community which no government can heal; to factions, that 
party cries have lost their charm, and party conflicts their excite- 
ment ; to society, that it must be its own physician. 
| Statesmanship, therefore, must consist henceforth of the ability 
| so to master and mould social elements as to evolve the largest 
| amount of social good. And political education will inevitably be 
| nobler in its aims and wider in its grasp than it has hitherto been. 
| It will require, as before, practical qualities, an extensive and ma- 
| ture experience, an early initiation into Parliamentary habits, 

into diplomatic subtleties and dexterities, into financial skill, 

and a thorough acquaintance with all which passes under 
| the general name of routine: but it will also demand a pro- 
| founder knowledge of human history and the human heart, such 
| as the solitary student can best acquire. Now, here we have 
a revolution in statesmanship of the most momentous kind. For 
the instant you seek more from a statesman than can be learned 
| in courts and parliaments, legislation ceases to be what it 
| has almost invariably been in England, the cunning appli- 
| cation of a few aristocratic traditions; and the power is at 
| once taken from exclusively aristocratic hands. Consequently, 
when social progress begins to be the main inspiration and 
object of statesmanship, we arrive at that emancipation of talent 
for which many an earnest soul among our countrymen has so 
ardently sighed. Statesmanship for purposes pny political 
requires simply shrewdness sharpened by exercise, and enl d 
by collision with many persons and many things: of the quali- 
ties necessary for statesmanship of this description, the aristo- 
cratic class possesses a more abundant measure than all other 
classes; and thus it is not so much a misfortune as we think it 
| that they have been our lawgivers so long. But statesmanshi 
| for purposes principally social, requires thought in the most signi- 
ficant acceptation of the word: and therefore, it is to men of 
business habits certainly, and of practical sagacity and prompti- 
tude, but who besides are i icahen, that we must after a short 
while look for our statesmen. 

There are many enthusiasts who think that social pongnenion 
will be much more beautiful than any aspect of political advance- 
ment ; and they turn from the latter with a sort of disgust. But 
the first form of social progression will be a very prosaic affair. 
We may call it, for distinction’s sake, the matertal phase. The 
objects of statesmen and philanthropists during this period 
| will be social ; but they will involve only material changes, and 
| be conversant — with material details. Numerous and sys- 

tematic efforts will be made to improve the material condition of 
the people ; but, whether a plan of national education be attempted 
or not, there will be nothing deserving the name of culture. 

Then will come the second, or what we may designate the @s- 
thetic phase of social progression. With this, culture will begin. 
Comfort, material wellbeing, diffused in every mode that philan- 
thropy can suggest or government can aid, there will arise among 
the people the taste for art and the love of the beautiful. This taste, 
this love, will be encouraged by the national instruments and es- 
tablishments of education. But the people will become their own 
educators in art, when the affection for art has become a hunger 
of the mind. And art can never be an agency to civilize, or art- 
ists do great things among a people, till art is felt to be an in- 
dispensable need of that people’s heart. 

The good, the true, and the beautiful, are one. And after a 
feast of the beautiful, the cloyed spirit of the nation will yearn for 
something sterner and stronger than the beautiful can give. This 
will usher in the third or moral phase of social progression. This 
will be something as heroic as feteclon, yet not expended like 
that noble fact in tierce antagonism, but in generous deeds of uni- 
versal blessing. The bravery of Puritanism was the result of 
deep faith. The bravery of the period we are foretelling will be 




















sympathy sanctified by the worship of the beautiful. A brave 





government and a brave people, acting under such influence and 
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—_ together—the very thought is sufficient to make poets of 
us all! 

It is not possible for a nation to continue for any length of time 
this heroic attitude—such a heroic mission. But if either an in- 
dividual or a nation wished to be manly, wished to have com- 
pleteness of character, to pass through heroism is indispensable. 
The individual, or the nation, that has bowed down to the beau- 
tiful, that has done homage to the good, deserves, and cannot fail 
to seize, the heritage of the true. The fourth phase of social 
progression, consequently, is that which may accurately be 
termed the hvman phase: for it supposes national culture to have 
grown identical with human culture; it supposes an end of ex- 
aggerations, extremes, and onesidedness ; it supposes a nation in 
the plenitude of material resources, and in the amplitude of phy- 


sical energies, with such harmony of physical, moral, mental, and | 


religious education and enjoyment, as earth has not heretofore 
beheld. 





THE PRESENT TASK. 
THE consentaneous move of the Irish landlords to abandon the 
Dublin meeting, is a confession that they at least had nothing in 
petto more effectual than Lord Besborough’s assent to “ repro- 
ductive labour,”—that is, the employment of public funds for 
their own private advantage. The more closely the conduct of the 
landlords is regarded throughout the present crisis, the less is it 
found to warrant any confidence in their ability or motives to the 
regeneration of their country. The motive of general benevolence 
is not to be denied to them; but it is evidently not sufficient 
to dictate any great self-sacrifices—not the sacrifices even of 
preconceived notions and predilections. Those who have waived 
a part of their rents to meet the overwhelming losses of the 
tenantry, are still the few much-vaunted exceptions, to be reckon- 
ed by units. Those who have spent their own money in the em- 
ployment of the people, are a more numerous but yet a more 
marked exception: the sums of money squeezed out in that 
Way are moderate in the extreme. d 
the State is treated in a different manner; it is voted away 
without stint or measure. If there were doubts as to the 
prudence with which the State funds would be appropriated 
to public works, how much greater must be the doubt now 
that Lord Besborough has sanctioned the application of the 
same money, by the same people, to their own private pro- 
perty ! What pledge has he reserved that the objects of the aid— 


The money offered by | 





| failure to incite imitation. You cannot make Lord Headleys or 
| Lord George Hills by act of Parliament; and if you could, the 
| way to do so is certainly not by a wholesale contrivance of State 
/machinery to “raise the wind” for the landlords, without a 
| single pledge that they will carry out the purpose of the subsidy. 

The State must interfere. Nobody has any hope without the 
interference of the State. Mere passive abstinence from inter- 
| vention would be the most alarming, the most “ revolutionary ” 
| course that Government could adopt. Its immediate conse- 

quences would be hunger, starvation, and anarchy. Constituted 
| authority cannot possibly have any hold over a people in a state 
| of starvation: even the “‘extreme penalty of the law” can have 
| no terrors for a people who suffer the same penalty while ob- 
| serving the law, and may snatch a chance of evading it by break- 
ing the law and seizing the bread they cannot buy. The case 
of Ireland presents peculiar features. It is not really that of a 

country stricken with dearth—Ireland is not barren of food: the 
| food which fails is only that specially devoted to feed the Irish 
op my because it is the cheapest, as they are the poorest people 

in the civilized world: unless, therefore, they were helped, there 
} would be a ridiculous theoretical nicety in their continuing to 
| observe the “social compact ”—to observe the law; anarchy and 

a ravished Ceres would be the true wisdom for them—the really 
| practical good sense, Had they been merely left alone, the 
| landlord’s homestead, the merchant’s stores, would have been in- 
| vaded; every thing available as food or as the purchase-money of 
| food would have been seized ; it is not impossible that force might 
| have been required to repel the hungry hordes pursuing to the 
shores of England the grain which we have imported, or seeking 
in our peaceful plains a lawless subsistence. Such things have 
happened in other times and lands: give similar barbarous cir- 
| cumstances, and there is no reason why they should not happen 
in this age of civilized life. State intervention, therefore, was in- 
| evitable: abstinence from intervention would have been com- 
plicity in revolution. 

The question of the day is, how to make the interference of the 
| State effectual! A variety of plans are advanced, all remarkable, 
in spite of the remedy, for uniformly exhibiting one attribute. 

The Spectator gave publicity, some months ago, to what was then 
| called a plan for the redemption of the lands of Ireland.* The 
| main proposal of the plan was, that the State should purchase the 
| lands of embarrassed owners, redeem the incumbrances, and let 
| the lands on lease to public companies established in London and 


the employment of the people and the permanent improvement of Dublin, charged with introducing English methods of culture and 
the land—will be effectively fulfilled? None. He depends upon | employment of the people at wages; thus abolishing the cottier 
the dona fides and intelligence of the landowners. Now the cir- | system without clearances. The writer in the Morning Chronicle 
cumstances under which they alleged the necessity of such aid | to whom we have referred thought that proposition worth a 
deserve to be borne in mind. | lengthened notice ; opposing it, but not in a hostile spirit. He 

They declared, that without that aid they could not employ | advanced as an alternative Lord Headley’s plan of improvement. 
their people, because their estates were so burdened as to cripple | Subsequent experience has shown that the spontaneous activity of 
their resources. The Irish landlords, therefore, are a race gene- | Irish landlords cannot be trusted as the alternative for State in- 
rally and continually prone to anticipate their resources, even to | tervention. But opinion on the subject has made vast progress 











the extent of absorbing their means and preventing the due cul- 
tivation of their lands; they are always ready to “raise the 
wind” for present purposes, and to charge the repayment on the 
future—always “ eating the calf in the cow’s belly”; and they 
consent to plead the consequences of that habit as the excuse for 
the prevalent inability to fulfil the duties of property. That in- 
ability goes to such an extent, that although the paying crops of 
the Irish landlords are not injured, but only the cheapest and 
poorest sort of food used by the tenantry, the landlords cannot 
supply the deficiency without wholesale aid from the State. These 
facts are not merely confessed, but roundly asserted on the part 


of the landlords: what do they signify, if not that those land- | 


lords labour under a genera! and fatal deficiency in the sense of 
responsibility ? Yet to the class, so conducted, has Lord Bes- 
borough intrusted the administration of the relief funds, to be 
mixer up with the private accounts of the — and shifty claim- 
ants; and he has reposed that trust without pledge or guarantee 
for its fulfilment! 

Mr. O’Connell, who still insists upon the Dublin meeting, is right 
in reminding his fellow landlords that the difficulty will not cease 
with the present season, but will continue for months if not for 
years. Strange, that such an obvious warning should first come 
from such a quarter ! 

This experience of the class under trial may convince those 
who have expected the regeneration of Ireland at the hands of 
the landlords. Striking instances there have been, no doubt, of 
intelligent and beneficent activity ; but the instances are excep- 
tional. In January last, an able writer on Ireland drew atten- 
tion to the almost “ magical ” change effected by Mr. Wiggins 
on the estate of Lord Headley in Kerry; where the peasantry 
were redeemed from the wildest condition to one of prosperous 
industry solely by diligent guidance, pecuniary incentives, and 
the cultivation of a feeling of security in their possession of the 
land. But how many Lord Headleys are there in Ireland? The 
Times Commissioner described similar improvements by Lord 
George Hill: what effect has that example, thus blazoned with 
every advantage of the widest publicity and the most stimulating 
praise, had in multiplying imitators? Lord Palmerston, if we 
remember rightly, endeavoured to improve certain lands on his 
own estates by planting tussac grass to check the inroads of the 
sea-sand ; but his wise intentions were frustrated by the supine- 
ness of the landlords his neighbours, who neglected his example, 
and suffered the sands to find a passage across their fields. One 
uniform feature in the history of these exceptional cases is their 


| within the nine months. 

| Mr. Poulett Scrope urges his proposal to introduce a real poor- 
| law into Ireland ; and the plan, formerly treated by its opponents 
| as a contemptible project, is now treated as a measure impending : 
the Irish landowners say that a real poor-law in Ireland would 
amount to a confiscation of the lands. 

Mr. Osborne, determined opponent of a real poor-law, suggests 
other measures. He would make mortgagees furnish their quota 
towards the expense of improving the lands whence they derive 
their incomes ; and he would alter the laws of real property—- 


“ Out of a population of 8,000,000, there are scarcely 8,000 proprietors in fee, 
and there are few spots in Ireland (as I have been informed on competent author- 
ity) where the blighting influence of the law as relates to real property is not 


traceable; and unless greater facilities be given for the circulation of land by 
purchase, there can be no effectual improvement in Ireland. It is difficult of 
credence, but it is a fact, that scarcely one man in 100,000 lives in his own house; 
rent being paid for it in some shape or another. To buy a spot free from rent is 
most difficult: large estates may be purchased, but to sell an estate is an affair of 
enormous expense; and, owing to the defective nature of Irish titles, the purchase 
is a matter of risk and time. Would it not be in the power of Government to 
remedy this state of things without any eventual loss to the public, viz. b 
lending money at a moderate rate of interest (say three-and-a-half per cent 
to landholders for the clearance of their properties trom debt? The proprietors 
who were willing to avail themselves of such loans should be allowed to sur- 
render their properties to the Government; the loans thereon should be for any 
time not exceeding twenty-five years; there should be a final settlement at the 
end of this period; and if it should be necessary to sell a portion of the property, 
such portion should be sold, the purchaser receiving a title from the Govern- 
ment. * * * No entail under a new title should be allowed. Lessees in 
actual possession under a lease for ever should have the right (as Crown rents 
are bought up) to redeem all rent paid to head landlords.” : 

| What is this but one shape of the so much dreaded project, 
| wholesale “ confiscation”? 

| Mr. O'Connell has long since propounded a still more startling 





plan of general “ confiscation ”’—what he calls “fixity of tenure,” 
| which would convert the tenant of the land into a permanent oc- 
| cupant, irremoveable by the landlord so long as he should pay 
rent. We do not stop to consider the probable effects of establish- 
| ing a kind of feudal “base tenure” in Ireland, of which we are 
| endeavouring to remove the last traces in England; but merely 
| note the projected transfer of title from landlord to tenant—the 
wholesale “ confiscation.” 

The measure, however, receives the adhesion of the Morning 
Chronicle; so great is the progress made by the journalist since 
he opposed to the project described in the Spectator the example 

| of Lord Headley’s estate. The Chronicle says that this establish- 


* Supplement to the Spectator, 27th December 1845, 
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ment of a —_ proprietary is “the secret for converting an in- 
dolent and reckless into a laborious, provident, and careful peo- 
ple: it is a secret which never fails.” It is admitted that “ the 


change would be a violent disturbance of legal rights, amounting | 


almost to a social revolution, though not greater than that which 
has been effected in Prussia, amidst the applauses of Europe, by 
the edicts of an absolute sovereign.” But, we may bear in mind, 


the change in Prussia was one from villeinage to that kind of | 


copyhold; whereas the proposed change in Ireland is retrograde. 
Pass that point, however,—and any doubt as to the sole and 
“magical ” efficacy of a measure for creating a peasant proprie- 


tary,—and let us simply note here also the wholesale “contisca- | 


tion”—really a “social revolution” without any “ almost.” 


This is the attribute which we observe in all suggestions of any | 


thorough remedy, put forth now. The exception is in the counsel 
of those who still have faith in the delusive humbug of “ repro- 
ductive labour,” employed on private estates and paid by Govern- 
ment. There is xo exception as to the necessity for State inter- 
ference ; on that point there is absolute unanimity. 

In sum, the general conclusion is, that the State must interfere, 
and must carry its interference to the extent of “ social revolution ”; 
noninterference also amounting to social revolution. 

A gigantic task is thrust by the juncture on the Government 
for the time being. But the opportunity is proportionate to the 
magnitude of the task. If Government is called upon to accom- 
plish an herculean labour in Ireland, it is allowed full scope for 
action : universal opinion warrants it in carrying its measures to 
the extent of social revolution. The words sound harsh and vio- 
lent, but they are no exaggerated expression of the fact ; and if 
the Government for the time being take fright at words, it will 


certainly lack the first requisite for accomplishing its task—cou- | 
rage. It is true, indeed, that deliberation and inquiry, however | 


rapid, come before action : but timidity has a foresight of its own 
—it may shrink even from free and searching inquiry, lest it lead 
to dreaded conclusions. In that way cowardice might blind sa- 


gacity. It is quite certain that those who cannot master the cir- | 
cumstances will not long be suffered to fill the place of those who | 


might. 

The statesman of our day who has shown the greatest boldness 
in venturing to carry forth his convictions into deeds is out of 
office: on Irish ground, he may be said not to have tried his 
powers ; though, as he left office, he showed some signs that on 
that ground he would not fear to tread. He lost the opportunity, 
and it remains with his successors: let them not suffer him to 
recover it. 





THE FOURTH ALTERNATIVE. 
“Whar is to be hoped, what to be done?” So asks an able 
writer on foreign politics in the Daily News; who, like most of 
his fellows in the London journals, is just now somewhat put off 


a level consideration by the excitement incidental to the Mont- | 


pensier marriage. What is to be done, ask those who protest 
against the match ; as if it were necessary, or even possible, to do 
something on all occasions. It does not appear to us that at any 
stage of the business England could have duze much. There has 
been no infraction of treaty ; and as long as the Spanish Sove- 
reign was willing to concur with the French Sovereign in the 
arrangement, England’s position seems to have been one of mere 
helplessness. The marriage may be “the most untoward event 
that could have happened to Constitutional Europe,” but England 
had no legal instrument by which to prevent it. 

But the Daily Nev sticks to its question; repeating the words 
used by Lord Bolingbroke on a similar occasion— 

“What remained to be done? In the whole nature of things there remained 
but three. To abandon all care of the Spanish succession was one. To com- 

und with France on this succession was another. And to prepare, like her, 

uring the interval of peace, to make an advantageous war whenever the Sove- 
teign of Spain should die, was a third.” 
here is now, says our contemporary, no greater choice of 
alternatives; and he proceeds to discuss them seriatim. The 
first--to abandon all care of the Spanish succession [in other 
words, to do nothing |—is too great a concession of power over 
the commerce of the Peninsula, and even of the Mediterranean ; 
it is an abandonment of markets impossible for England. The 
second alternative—compromise—is no longer possible: Lord 
Aberdeen lost the opportunity ; and, moreover, there are no longer 
the Indies and Low Countries—“ a wide empire to carve.” There 
remains then the third alternative—to prepare for war: and here, 
ou would suppose, the Dai/y News must repose its restless soul ; 
aving arrived at it by the exhaustive process of testing all 
other alternatives. Oh, no: “this, perhaps,” says he, “is the 
most impossible of all.” ‘“ Heaven avert such calamities!” The 
English, too, “ are a people the most averse to war—to propose, 
or even to think of it.” That is the very thing upon which Louis 
Philippe counted. 

Such is the frightful position to which we are reduced: some- 
thing must be done, and there is nothing todo. So impossible a 
conflict of duties is enough to turn the brain ; and in very despe- 
ration we hasten to suggest a fourth alternative. 

It is clear we cannot prevent Louis Philippe’s family aggran- 


dizement ; he manages it so cunningly, so doucely. It is true that , 


Spain has no vast dependencies to “ carve,” nor France either. 
But there is the wide world. What is the difficulty which we en- 
counter in our march of territorial aggrandizement, but the 
jealousy of France? What could we not effect with her aid and 
concurrence? There is, then, the fourth alternative of heartily 
going along with Louis Philippe; anticipating his wishes, fur- 


| thering all his projects, throwing in more even than his hopes ; 
| and only requiring him to give us what will cost him, poor man! 
, absolutely nothing. 

Let us require of him nothing but this—mutwally free trade 
' between all French and English possessions, mutually free re- 
sidence for English and French subjects in the territories of either 
power, French countenance for British possession of all that 
France does not want: surely all of them modest and easy re- 
quirements. Those stipulations secured, let us be liberal, and 
help the aged Monarch, like the old king of a fairy tale, to endow 
all his sons. It can be done with a stroke of the pen. 

Give him, for Joinville and his Brazilian bride, Mexico, Cen- 
| tral America, and all down to Brazil; so securing a solid South- 
ern boundary to the United States—that huge moving bog in 
political geography ; and endowing Brazil, for the first time, 
with a quiet frontier. Give him, tor the Duc de Montpensier, 
even Spain, Madeira, and the Balearic Isles; allowing to Don 
Francisco and his wife comfortable subsistence. Give him, 
for Aumale, Algeria, with Morocco and Egypt. Give him, for 
Nemours, after he shall have performed his duties of Regent, the 
reversion of Italy on the death of Pius the Ninth. His daughter 
is already settled in Belgium. Perhaps, if he has an eye on the 
future for the Comte d’Eu, some German kingdom might be 
‘available; or otherwise Turkey would require nothing but that 
the little boy should follow the example of Colonel Selves; we 
getting the trade of the Black Sea unmolested, Russia a respect- 
able neighbour, the Slavonian provinces of Central Europe a 
friend, Circassia a protector. Madagascar or Polynesia—per- 
haps Madame Adelaide might have a fancy for either, or both? 
Would any other relation of his that Japan or Loo Choo? 

When France and England should have divided the world, 
hereafter, they might settle ulterior eventualities between ; having 
by that time learned better how to do so. We should have no 
fear for the result. At all events, the lull would outlast our time: 
we should be taking a loan of peace from posterity. 





DEARTH, COTTON, AND RAILWAYS. 

In several striking incidents, the approaching season is without 
precedent. It is the tirst winter after the repeal of the prohibi- 
tory Corn-laws; and England sees dearth all around, yet ap- 
pears to have had a fair share of Nature’s bounty. The poorest of 
her own classes, however, a considerable part of Scotland, and 
the whole of Ireland, are reduced to the lowest pitch of destitu- 
tion by the failure of the potato crop. Although, therefore, ac- 
| tual scarcity will not fall directly on the bulk of the English 
| people, there are sources of serious anxiety, and it will no doubt 
cost us something to provide for the needs of our Scotch and Irish 
countrymen. Meanwhile, a large branch of the national com- 
merce, the manufacturing, is threatened with trouble from re- 
markable and wholly separate sources. There is, apparently, 
something amiss in the export trade; what, is not yet precisely 
| shown: probably the dearth abroad is telling upon the power of 
foreign countries to consume our manufactures. Conjointly with 
that diminished consumption, the manufacturer has to contend 
with a rise in the price of the important raw material cotton; and, 
by a curious coincidence, a similar complaint is made in the linen 
trade, respecting flax. Both in the manufacturing and agricultural 
districts, labour has been rendered scarcer than usual by two extra- 
ordinary influences—the demand for railway works, and that ab- 
sence of Irish labourers which has been ascribed to the distribution 
of Government relief in the sister island. The manufacturer is re- 
duced to the anomalous position of being unable to reduce wages, 
though he can work “short time”: he has to pay more for raw 
material, but then he does not want so much of it, as con- 
sumption of his wares is less ; he has less command of capital, but 
then his trade is of itself contracted. The working classes, too, 
may set off against the prospect of dearer food that of higher 
wages ; against short time, other employments. : 

Other employments, namely, on railway works, or in trades 
subsidiary to the construction of railways. What an important 
part these great structures now play in modifying the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade! Accordingly, conflicting hopes and fears 
drive people into the opposite extremes of jubilation and panic— 
all for screwing down railway enterprise to a minimum, or for 
viving the utmost reins to speculation. One “Cato,” not the 
Roman, has been writing letters to the Times on the stringent 
policy. A correspondent of our own takes the opposite side, and 
suggests many points worthy of consideration. But, without 
much reliance on the cant about the merits of a “ middle course,” 
it seems to us that in this instance the clearest errors lie in the 
extremes. Considerable alleviation for the difficulties of the 
juncture is to be expected from railway works; not a little ag- 
gravation of the difficulties has been felt, and may yet again be 
caused, by undue railway speculation. : : 

Our correspondent appears to us to show that railway enterprise 
cannot produce any commercial difficulty by means of contracting 
the amount of the circulating medium; but his assurances are 
not so satisfactorily made out as to the diversion of capital from 
the usual channels of trade. , 

“The increased demand for money for one set of operations is balanced by a 
diminished demand for another set of operations. Accordingly, we find that the 
| Bank of England has actually of late—at a time when railway operations a 

being carried on to a greater extent than | ever were previonsly—reduced ° 
| rate of discount from 34 to 3 per cent. This has astonished many persons; 
| but it is easily explained by taking into consideration what we have just been 
| stating. The effect of railway operations must—there can be no mistake about this 
| —have a tendency to diminish the consumption of manufactures. And, accord- 
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bly less manufactured goods have been consumed last year than in many pre- 
yious years. 

“If fifty millions a year is spent by the consumers of manufactures on 
railway speculations, fifty millions less must of necessity be spent on commo- 
dities. But this ought not to be looked upon as any fulling-off in the prosperity 
of the country. If less employment be given to manufacturing workmen, more 
will be given to out-of-door labourers. Railway contractors and their labourers 
will gain what is lost by manufacturers and their workmen.” 

Our correspondent does not establish as matter of fact that 
there is actually less consumption of manufactured goods at 
home; but it does seem probable that people have been divert- 
ing capital from the ordinary branches of trade, and ordinary 
trade suffers. This may have awkward effects, even upon the 
prosperity of the country at large. A chance of extraordinary | 
profits induces speculators to abstract money from the more 
modestly remunerating kinds of trade. But the large profits 
on the establishment of successful railways exist because there 
is the chance of great losses. It is to be remembered that 
this gambling sort of speculation refers, not to the working 
of railways in existence, but to traffic in the proprietary of 
railways existent or contemplated. In a country every path 
of whose commerce is so thoroughly hackneyed and public as 
ours, great profits can only exist as the complement of great 
losses—“ profit and loss” collectively finding their level in all 
branches of trade. If the profits on all stages of railway enter- 

rise were ascertained, they would rest at the common level—no 

igher, and then only the due amount of railways would be under- 
taken. But the error of commentators seems to lie in the impli- 
cation that dealers in the share-market proceed on any compre- 
hensive or clear-sighted calculations. If they did so, all might 
be safe; but it is quite otherwise. Each set is intent solely on 
watching the progress of its own “ bill,” with small insight into 
the future, with no care about any other schemes. 

Many things, each sufficient, contribute to the uncertainty of 
every railway undertaking. There is the ultra-Crockford uncer- | 
tainty of the “bill” in Parliament. There is no ascertained re- 
lation even between the money invested and the returns. “Cato” 
says that fares depend upon cost of construction: but this is true 
only to a very partial extent, and in all the rest of its bearings a 
gross fallacy. A minimum of anticipated fares may decide ad- 
venturers against undertaking a railway, an absolute loss may 
induce them to abandon it; but when a railway is actually at 
work, the cost of construction can form no positive element in 
determining the rate of fares—which will always be the rate cal- 
culated simply and absolutely to produce the largestincome. That 
result depends upon the chances whether the railway will have 
good or bad managers. The ultimate success of the railway it- 
self will depend upon a variety of unascertained facts respecting 
the district traversed, its wants and capacities for traffic. 
is great peril of miscalculating all these chances, with corre- 
sponding loss: hence, those who run the risk, and succeed, win 
profits proportionate. 

Much as these uncertainties aggravate the danger that attends 
the gross amount of railway speculation, they do not constitute 
its essence ; which lies, not in the adverse chances of the single 
railways, but in the simultaneous demands on account of any 
enormous number of such undertakings. Every railway might 


ingly, we find by the statistical tables which have been published, that consider- | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


be good in itself, yet the commerce of the country would receive | 
a serious shock from the call for one or two hundred millions | 


sterling in three or four years. 

Nor is it the moneyed class alone that would suffer: any ex- 
tensive failure of the usual trades would occasion a shifting of 
labour both difficult and painful to the working classes. In 1842, 
when the factory hands were set to work on rough kinds of out- 
door labour, such as stone-breaking or road-making, they com- 
plained that it spoiled their hands for return to their proper busi- 
ness,— a delicate finger being needful in many branches of factory 
employment; and they declared that the ruder toil did not suit 
their enfeebled frames. 


would be deplorable in its effects. 
On the other hand, immense advantage is derived from the 


stimulus given by railway enterprise to employments generally. | 


It brings into active play capital that might otherwise have lain 
comparatively idle, and so, in this time of difficulty, serves as a 
kind of spontaneous labour-rate. It would best serve that end for 
immediate purposes, least injuriously for enduring interests, if 
railway works were carried on just to a sufficient extent to absorb 
the available disengaged capital and labour of the country, with- 
out trenching too deeply upon the more lasting kinds of employ- 
ment. On the whole, therefore, what is wanted is energy tem- 
pered by moderation. 

Such a mood would be produced by a thorough understanding 
of the subject on the part of the public. We do not mean an 
understanding of general principles, by which men of the world 
seldom regulate their particular personal acts, but a thorough 
and special intelligence as to the expediency and prospects of each 
railway enterprise. How could that be brought about? Per- 
haps in no way so simply and effectually as by means of a super- 
vising tribunal, stable in its nature, competent in its members, in- | 
dependent in its constitution, and supplying in the clearness of 
its judicial decisions and the uniformity of its administrative | 

ractice a perpetual illustration of sound policy in railway affairs. | 
eanwhile, in default of such a guide, the public must scramble 
to the best intelligence it can by the rude instrument of “ dis- | 
cussion.” 


There | 


In such occupations a large portion of | 
the workpeople may be considered as fixed ; and any diminution | 
of the trade which trenched upon their numbers and employment | 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 

Tue flux and reflux of the sea are not more certain and scarcely more 
regular than the flow and ebb of human opinion, more especially in reli- 
gious matters. A rapid and general glance at history will only, indeed, 
present some striking epochs to the mind,—as (to go no further back 
than Christianity) the downfall of Paganism, the rise of the Popedom, the 
Crusades, and the Reformation: but almost every century has had its 
religious movement, which seeming at first by its activity and advance to 
threaten an universal overflow, pauses at a certain point, as at a high- 
water mark, remains stationary for a time, aud then recedes. Such was 
the conversion of the barbarians, carried on at various intervals for many 
ages, and not finally accomplished in Poland and the North till the four- 
teenth century. Such were the efforts made by reformers in different 
countries to return to a Scriptural simplicity of doctrine and worship; 
and by zealous Romanists to revive religion by the establishment of new 
orders as the old waxed wealthy and got settled and supine. The Re- 
formed churches have not been without their ebbs and flows, from Puri- 
tanism followed by the religious indifference and latitudinarianism of the 
Stuarts, down to the Tractarian movement of our day; which, but a 
little while ago exciting brawls and apprehensions from fears of Popery, 
has subsided into nothing worse than long-skirted coats and cranes 
like necks among certain young divines, whilst it has undoubtedly 
called attention to our ecclesiastical architecture, and to the advan- 
tage of a seemly and studied discharge of the service, if it has not 
stimulated the Church in more essential matters. For there is this dif- 
ference between the ebbs and flows of the great waters and the move- 
ments of human opinion, that, let the latter subside as much as they may, 
the retirement is only seeming, and the next stage exhibits a rapid ad- 
vance and permanent progression. This, indeed, may also be the case 
with the waters of the deep; but the onward progress of the material 
world is slower, and less readily perceived by mortal eyes, than the 
advance of human improvement. 

Two of the most singular religious movements in the churches were 
the establishment of the Jesuits and the rise of the Methodists; both, 
however much they may differ in externals, and however grating it may 
sound to the Wesleyan ears, arising from similar causes, and having many 
objects in common. The end of the order of Jesus was the revival of 
Popery, shorn of one-third of its territory by the Reformation, dis- 
turbed in its remaining dominions by schism, dispirited by the success 
of the Reformers, and cold, corrupt, and lifeless, through the vices and 
exploded formalisms which had enabled them to succeed. The state 
of the Anglican Church when the Wesleys and Whitefield first began 
to preach up vital religion, circa 1730, was not much better, 
if all the cireumstances be taken into account, than that of the 
Roman when Loyala, about two centuries earlier, began to meditate a 
revival of the faith. As at all other times, individual Christians might 
be found; but the general mass, both clerical and lay, was dead in 
doctrine, preaching and holding a religion more like a system of moral 
philosophy than a “saving faith”; and it is only necessary to look 
into the contemporary describers of life and manners to see that the 
pauper friars and sporting wine-bibbing monks, not to speak of fouler 
vices, were well represented in the “parsons” of the Anglican Church. 
Nor, beyond a greater kindliness of heart and cheerfulness of dispo- 
sition in the Englishman, was there much difference between Wesley and 
Loyala, if allowance be made for the age and military training of the 
latter: for each under the guise of humility nourished an inordinate 
spiritual pride; each cloaked a worldly ambition under the plea of 
God’s honour ; and perhaps Wesley when his passions were roused 
by fear or opposition would have persecuted as sharply as any 
one had the time been favourable, for he did not seruple to 
practise the arts of slander and misrepresentation against some of his 
adversaries. In one point the Englishman went beyond the Spaniard ; 
exercising a despotic power over his flock and their ministers, which 
neither Jesuit nor Pope ever could have maintained, and whose peremp- 
toriness was not, indeed, consistent with the rights and forms of an 
old-established institution. Wesley also had an advantage over 
Loyala in his age, which permitted boundless freedom to fanaticism, 
and in the Anglican Church, whose steadiness of character, stiffness of 
rules, and perhaps some national exclusiveness of feeling, drove and 
tempted him to set up a chureh for himself. One half of the suppleness 
and wisdom of the serpent which Rome ever displays would have re- 
tained Wesley and the Wesleyans as members of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment ; and, long since purged of their eccentricities, they would have 
been undistinguishable from its other members. Whether the same 
stimulating effects in improving the Church might have followed, may be 
doubted. Competition is always useful. 

To depict the career and character of the author, to narrate the rise and 
progress of this schism in the English Church, to inquire into its causes 
and estimate its effects, was the object of Southey’s Life of Wesley, and 
Rise and Progress of Methodism. At a first glance, the variety of 
topics would seem destructive of unity ; but such is scarcely the case. In 
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spite of Whitefield’s oratorical power, the sense and abilities of Charles | 


Wesley, and the strength of fanatical character in many of the subor- 
dinates, John Wesley rises over all by his statesmanlike and directing | 
qualities, the patience with which he waited for opportunities ‘and turned | 
them to account, and the manner in which he controlled his followers, partly | 
by the influence of his piety and personal qualities, partly by politic arts. | 
From these causes, the story of Methodism is to a great extent the story of | 
Wesley’s life ; for his was the directing if not always the animating power. 
This unity, however, was a thing to be easily lost under bad arrangement ; | 
and the highest credit is due to Southey for the skill with which he has | 
planned his work,—giving the natural prominence to John Wesley and | 
Methodism, yet, by episodes or digressions at fitting points of pause, in- | 
troducing Wesley's coadjutors and subordinates. The literary art with 
which Southey has selected his materials from the immense mass of print- 
ed rubbish is equally remarkable. The family history, the early lite and 
religions struggles and meditations of the Wesleys—the more desperate 
wrestlings of Whitefield—the rapid success of these eminent men as po- 
pular preaclhers—the connexion of John Wesley with the Moravians, and 
the story of that sect—together with the rise and progress of Methodism 
and its preachers-—are all presented in their pith and points, if not in 
their essence. Still more skilful is the selection of instances of fanaticism 
and probably of fraud, showing itself in convulsions, outeries, and ex- 
hibitions resembling the clairvoyance of Mesmerism, till the pen of Smol- 
lett. and the pencil of Hogarth look faint before the reality; or the ex- 
hibition of the peculiar views of Wesley on religious questions, and the | 
controversies in which he was involved. The judgment with which | 
enough and no more than enough of these rather same and cumbersome | 
topics is presented, the art by which they are introduced in their fitting 
places, and the cleverness with which the words of Wesley are set or | 
dovetailed into the composition, are all perfect as a piece of literary work- | 
manship, and would alone suffice to place Southey at the head of 
English littérateurs. 

There are more subtile merits in the Life of Wesley than those de- 
pending upon mere judgment or skill. The subject was exactly adapted 
to Southey’s genius and opinions. His good sense and experience ena- 
bled him to understand in their full extent the weaknesses of Wesley's 
character, and the credulous fanaticism of which he was alternately the 
encourager and the dupe; whilst Southey’s kindness of disposition, when 
not soured by temper or anger, qualified him to appreciate all that was 
good in that remarkable man,—his fervent piety, his boundless exertions 
for the saving of souls, his remarkable charity and disinterestedness, the 
suavity of his manners, the purity of his life, and his all-embracing love 
—save for those whilom associates who contested his spiritual dominion. 
Hence it is perhaps the fairest of lives ; equally removed from indiscrimi- 
nate praise or undue censure, and, what is perhaps still more difficult, 
reflecting throughout the nature of the subject. Jolnson, in the vein, 
would more forcibly have impressed the heroic self-devotion of Wesley 
in his sacrifice of all the comforts of life, and his submission to so 
many hardships, privations, and even dangers, in the discharge of 
Christian duty. Voltaire could have brought out more fully the 
weaknesses of Wesley’s character and the inconsistency of his views 
—have touched with a brighter light and a deeper shade the quar- 
rels and backslidings of the faithful, and the absurdities of their love- 
feasts and other meetings; would have condemned with a more 
withering judgment the moral evils that resulted from their open con- 
fessionals and the narratives of their “experiences”; and have ex- 
hibited in bolder, perhaps in exaggerated relief, the rich scenes of fana- 
ticism, where nervous convulsions or the contortions of cunning ignorance 
marked the moment of grace and the final wrestlings of Satan to retain 
his victims. Thus greater force might have been given to the subjects of 
the book : but it would perhaps have been at the expense of “ the modesty 
of nature.” With all its merits, however, of plan, animating spirit, and 
execution, (for the style is in Southey’s best manner, and his manner is 
one of the best examples of genuine English,) the book wants that 
wholeness and compactness which distinguish the living from the arti- 
ficial production. The Life of Wesley is rather a piece of work than 
a spontancous effusion. It was written con amore, for the subject was 
congenial: the necessary time was given to it as a matter of conscience ; 
but it may be doubted whether any time was expended in reiterated 
surveys of the materials, or in frequent meditations upon the points of 
the subject. Hence, with all its literary merits and its readable attractions, 
the impression which it leaves is not very distinct ; and the substance it 
contains might possibly have been presented in less space. 

One of the most striking features not only in the character of Wesley 
and his followers but in that of most religionists, is their untiring in- 
dustry, or at least their endless occupations. The power to sustain 
the labour must be ascribed to constitution and habit; the power to fix 
the attention, to Christian zeal,—if, indeed, the attention is employed to 
any useful purpose on so long a stretch. Take as an example this sketch 
of Wesley and some Moravians on shipboard, when the Wesleys accom- 
panied General Oglethorpe to the new colony of Georgia, in 1733; at 
which period John was thirty years old. 

“ The course of life which they adopted on board was as regular as the cir- 
cumstances of a voyage would allow, and as severe as the rule of a monastic 
order. From four in the morning till five, they used private prayer: from five till 
seven, they read the Bible together, carefully couparing it with the writings of 
the earliest ages, that they might not lean to their own understandings: at seven, 
they breakfasted; and they had public prayers at eight. From nine till twelve, 
John Wesley was employed in learning German, Delamotte pursued his Greek 
studies, Charles wrote sermons, and Ingham instructed the children; and at 
twelve, they met to give an account to one another of what they had done since 
their last meeting, and of what they intended to do before their next. They 
dined about one; and from dinner till four the time was spent in reading to those 
of whom each had taken especial charge, or in exhorting them severally, as the 
case might require. There were evening prayers at four; when the second lesson 
was explained, or the children were catechised and instructed before the congre- 
gation. From six to seven, each read in his cabin to a few of the passengers. At 











seven, Wesley joined with the Germans in their public service, and Ingham read 


between the decks to as many as desired to hear. At eight, they met again to 
instruct and exhort. By this time they were pretty well wearied with exhorta- 


| tions and instruction; and between nine and ten they went to bed, where, as 


Wesley says, neither the waving of the sea nor the motion of the ship could take 
away the refreshing sleep which God gave them. 

“It was a rough season; their passage was tempestuous; and, during the 
storm, Wesley felt that he was unfit, because he was unwilling, to die. Ashamed 
of this unwillingness, he reproached himself as if he had no faith; and he ad- 
mired the impassable tranquillity to which the Moravians had attained. They 
had evinced that they were delivered from pride, anger, and revenge: those ser- 
vile offices which none of the English would perform for the other passengers, 
they offered themselves to undertake, and would seseive no recompense; saying, 
it was good for their proud hearts, and their Saviour had done more for them. 
No injury could move their meckness: if they were struck or thrown down, they 
made no complaint, nor suffered the slightest indication of resentment to appear. 
Wesley was curious to see whether they were equally delivered from the spirit of 
fear; and this he had an opportunity of ascertaining. In the midst of the 
psalm with which they begun their service, the sea broke over, split the main- 
sail, covered the ship, and poured in between the decks, as if, he says, the great 
deep had already swallowed us up. A dreadful screaming was heard among the 
English colonists: the Morayians calmly sung on. Wesley afterwards asked one 
of them if he was not afraid at that time. He replied, ‘I thank God, no.’ He 
was then asked if the women and children were not afraid. His answer was, 
‘No: our women and children are not afraid to die.’ In the intervals of fine 
weather which they enjoyed, Wesley said he could conceive no difference com- 
parable to that between a smooth and a rough sea, except that which is between 
a mind calmed by the love of God and one torn up by the storms of earthly 

ions. 

Natural temperament, their incessant occupations, and the mystical 
meditation in which they passed what leisure they had, prevented both 
Whitefield and Wesley from what is called falling in love ; and when they 
did marry, their happiness was not such as to hold out an example in 
favour of religious courtships. Nor did Wesley shine much more as a 
lover, when his heart really seems to have been touched. This is the 
story of his first love. 

“ Sophia Causton, the niece of the Chief Magistrate at Savannah, had fixed her 
eyes upon Wesley; and it is said that Mr. Oglethorpe wished to bring about a 
marriage between them, thinking it the likeliest means of reclaiming him from 
those eccentricities which stood in the way of his usefulness. She was a woman 
of fine person, polished mauners, and cultivated mind; and was easily led to bear 
her part in a design which was to cure an excellent man of his extravagancies, 
and give her a good husband. Accordingly, she was introduced to him as one 
suffering under a wounded spirit, and inquiring after the way of eternal life. 
Nor was it enough to place herself thus in a more particular manner under his 
a guidance: she became his pupil also, like another Heloisa. She d 
always in white, and with the utmost simplicity, to please his taste; and when, in 
consequence of his having taken meat and wine one day at the General's express 
desire, as a proof that he did not think the use of these things unlawful, he was 
seized with fever, and confined to his bed, she attended him night and day with 
incessant and sincere solicitude. Wesley's manner of life had hitherto estranged 
him from women; and he felt these attentions as it was designed that he should 
feel them. But she had a difficult part to act; and might well doubt whether, 
with all his virtues, it was likely that such a husband would make her happy. 
While she was at Frederica, he wrote to his brother Charles concerning her, in 
language which strongly marks his anxiety: the letter was partly written in 
Greek, that it might not be exposed to impertinent curiosity. It was to this pur 
port—‘ I conjure you spare no time, no address or pains, to learn the true cause 
of my friend's former grief. I much doubt you are in the right. God forbid that 
she should again err thus. Watch over, guard her as much as you possibly can. 
Write to me, how it behoves me to write to her.’ Here, not being under Wesley’s 
eye, her life was not regulated with the same reference to his opinion; and when 
he went to Frederica some weeks after his brother's departure, ‘ he found her,’ he 
says, ‘scarce the shadow of what she was when he had left her.’ He endea- 
voured to convince her of this: the kind of remonstrance excited some pain and 
some pride; and in her resentment she told him she would return to England 
immediately. ‘ I was at first a little surprised,’ says he; ‘ but I soon recollected 
my spirits, and remembered my calling. 

* Non me, qui csetera vincit 
Impetus; at rapido contrarius evehar orbi.’ 

He had recourse to prayer, however, and to the exhortations of Ephrem Syrus, 
whom he thonght at this time the most awakening writer of all the ancients; 
and, after several fruitless attempts, he at length succeeded in dissuading her 
from what he called the fatal resolution of going to England. She went back 
with him to Savannah; and in a short time he believed she had recovered the 
ground which she had lost. This was the close of October. ‘ In the beginning 
of December,’ he writes, ‘ I advised Miss Sophy to sup earlier, and not imme- 
diately before she went to bed. She did so; and on this little circumstance what 
an inconceivable train of consequences depend, not only all the colour of remain- 
ing lite for her, but perhaps my happiness too.’ 

“ Notwithstanding this docility, Delamotte suspected that both her obedience 
and her devotion were merely assumed for the occasion: he therefore told Wesley 
what he thought of her artfulness and his simplicity, and plainly asked him if it 
was his intention to marry her. That he had formed this intention in his heart 
is beyond adoubt, but he had not declared it; the question embarrassed him, and 
he made no decisive answer; but being staggered by what Delamotte had _ said, 
he called upon the Moravian Bishop. The Bishop replied thus—‘ Marriage is not 
unlawful. Whether it is expedient for you at this time, and whether this lady is 
a proper wife for you, ouglit to be maturely considered.’ The more he considered, 
the more he was perplexed; so he propounded the matter to the elders of the Mo- 
ravian Church. When he went to learn their determination, he found Delamotte 
sitting with the elders in full conclave assembled; and upon his proposin the 
question, the Bishop replied, ‘ We have considered your case; will you abide by 
our decision?’ He made answer that he would. ‘ Then, said the Bishop, ‘ we 
advise you to proceed no further in this business.’ Upon this, Wesley replied, 
‘ The will of the Lord be done’; and from that time, in perfect obedience to their 
decision, it is affirmed that he carefully avoided the lady's company, though he 
ae what pain this change in his conduct gave her. Had the lady herself 
<nown that a consultation of Moravian elders had been held upon her case, what- 
ever pain and whatever love she might have felt would soon have given place to 
resentment.” 

The following account of Wesley's notions on the souls of animals, and 
the effect which the fall of man produced on their condition, is not only 
curious, but interesting as a proof of Wesley’s kindness of heart: but 
certainly the theory seems opposed to several texts of Scripture. — 

“ He entertained some interesting opinions concerning the brute creation, and 
derived whatever evils inferior creatures endure, or inflict upon each other, from 
the consequence of the fall. In Paradise, they existed in a state of happiness, 
enjoying will and liberty; their passions and affections were regular, and th 
choice always guided by their understanding, which was perfect in its 
‘What,’ says he, ‘is the barrier between men and brutes—the line which they 
cannot pass? It is not reason. Set aside that ambiguous term; exchange it 
the plain word understanding, and who can deny that brates have this? We 
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may as well deny that they have sight or hearing. But it is this: man is capable 
of God; the inferior creatures are not. We have no ground to believe that they 
are in any degree capable of knowing, loving, or obeying God. This is the specific 
difference between man and brute—the great gulf which they cannot pass over; 
and as a loving obedience to God was the 
to man was the perfection of brutes.’ While this continued, they were happy 
after their kind, in the right state and the right use of all their faculties. Evil 
and pain had not entered Paradise, and they were immortal; for ‘God made not 
death, neither hath he pleasure in the death of any living.’ i 
that word, ‘God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was very good.’ 

“ But as all the blessings of God flowed through man to the inferior creatures, 
those blessings were cut off when man made himself incapable of transmitting 
them; and ail creatures were then subjected to sorrow, and pain, and evil of every 
kind. It is probable that the meaner creatures sustained much loss, even in the 
lower faculties of their corporeal powers: they suflered more in their understand- 
ing, and still more in their liberty, their passions, and their will. The very founda- 
tions of their nature were turned upside down. As man is deprived ot his per- 
fection, his loving obedience to God, so brutes are deprived of their perfection, 
their loving obedience to man. The far greater part flee from his hated presence; 
others set him at defiance, and destroy him when they can; a few only retain 
more or less of their original disposition, and, through the mercy of God, still 
love him and obey him. And in consequeuce of the first transgression, death 
came upon the whole creation; and not death alone, but all its train of preparatory 
evils, pain, and ten thousand sufferings; nor these only, but likewise those ir- 
regular passions, all those unlovely tempers, h in man are sins, and even in 
brutes are sources of misery, passed upon all the inhabitants of the earth, and re- 
main in all, except the children of God. Inferior creatures torment, persecute, and 
devour each other; and all are tormented and persecuted by n But, says Wes- 
ley, will the creature, will even the brute creation always remain in this deplorable 
condition? God forbid that we should affirm t yea, or even entertain such a 
thought. While the whole creation groaneth together, whether men attend or not, 











So 





their groans are not dispersed in idle air, but enter into the ears of him that made | 


them. Away with vulgar prejudices, and let the plain word of God take place! 
* Ged shall wipe away all tears; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying. Neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things are 
passedaway.’ This blessing shall take place; not on men alone, (there is no such 
restriction in the text,) but on every creature according to its capacity. The whole 
brute creation will then undoubtedly be restored to all that they have lost, and 
with a large increase of faculties. They will be delivered from all unruly passions, 
from all evil, and all suffering. And what if it should then please the all-wise, the 
all-gracious Creator, to raise them higher i 
please Him, when he makes us equal to angels, to make them what we are now, 
creatures capable of Gud, capable of knowing, and loving, and enjoying the author 
of their being ? 








“ Some teacher of materialism had asserted, that if man had an immaterial soul, | 


so had the brutes; as if this conclusion reduced that opinion to a manifest ab- 
surdity. ‘ I will not quarrel,’ said Wesley, ‘ with any that think they have. Nay, 
I wish he could prove it; and surely I would rather allow them souls than I would 
give up my own.’ He cherished this opinion, because it furnished a full answer 
to a plausible objection against the justice of God. That justice might seem 
to be impugned by the sufferings to which brute animals are subject, those 
especially who are under the tyranny of brutal men. But the objection vanishes 
if we consider that something better remains after death for these poor creatures 


This good end, he argued, was answered by thus speculating upon a subject | 


which we so imperfectly understand; and such speculations might soften and en- 
large our hearts.” 

Any notice of Methodism, however slight, would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of Whitefield : for although he had neither ambition nor 


administrative capacity, and but for Lady Huntingdon’s activity Cal- | 


vinistic Methodism might have died with him, yet as a preacher he was 
superior to Wesley himself, however inferior as a scholar and a writer. 


How true, then, is | 


herin the scale of beings? Whatif it should | 


very easily discerned. “The Poacher” is, of course, a tale of the 
operation of the Game-laws ; abounding with nice delineations of rustic 


| character, and cleverly contrived asa tale, but failing in its dénouement,— 
-rfeetion of man, so a loving obedience | because Thomas Miller, like Miss Martineau, wishes to aggravate the 
| evils of the Game-laws, and attributes to them results which he can only 


bring about by falsifying the character of judges, juries, and indeed all 
public men. ‘ Country Statutes ” is a sketch of the fairs where servants 
are hired, including a tale of rustic seduction, and of child-murder through 
the working of the New Poor-law ; to which the same remark of ex- 
aggeration applies as to the illustration of the Game-laws. Thomas 
Miller not only takes an extreme case for his theme, but his added parts 
want consistency and likelihood. There are various other papers in the 
book ; some of a kindred character to those we have enumerated, and a 
few in which the writing of mere opinions predominates over realities and 
matter. 

A book of which pure description and remarks form a considerable 
part, must greatly depend for its effects upon a felicitous execution ; and 
this requisite is not wanting in Pictures of Country Life. The exact 
knowledge of and thorough delight in natural beauties—the mind steeped 
as it were in country scenery, which is so great a characteristic of Thomas 
Miller, is fully displayed in the volume before us. This quality is also 
more favourably exhibited than in bis former publications, There is 
greater closeness and greater force in the pictures; and their effect is 
rarely marred by the weak and rather lackadaisical spirit formerly dis- 
played. All the various characteristics of English landscape, from the 
gloomiest wild to the quietest scene of cultivated rural beauty, are 
brought before the mind's eye, relieved by fitting accessories of persons 
and incident. Here, for example, is as pretty a bit of painting in words 
as one could wish to see, from the chapter on “ Old English Ferries.” 

“ Many of our fine old English rivers abound in beautiful pictures, not of land- 
scape alone, but of scenes that come and go, like the shifting effects of sunshine, 
cloud-coloured; where but a minute before we saw every object as if cut out in 
gold, the next changes to a dim bronze, and then shuts all in under a cover of 
dusky green. Under such a sky as this, when sun and shade come down to 
play with one another on the earth, what can look more picturesque than a large 
tlat-bottomed, old ferry-boat, creeping, as if half-afraid, trom the further shore of 
the river, and throwing into the water clear-shadowed images of sheep and oxen, 
the red cloak of an old market-woman, the blue smock-frock of some shepherd, 
and the white dress of the farmer's handsome daughter? Near and more near 
draws the huge square-headed boat, the splashing sound of the water broken by 
the bleating of the lambs, the lowing of oxen, and the voices of the passengers; 
heard for a moment, then lost again, just as the breeze rises and falls at intervals. 
How clear is the figure of the ferryman reflected, with his weather-stained 
jacket, as he leans over with the long boat-hook, rearing it at first, like a mast, 
above his head, then lessening it as the lumbering craft advances; now reaching 
but a yard above him, then coming to a level with his brawny shoulders, against 
which it rests; while with all his strength he walks the whole length of the boat, 
and red in the face as a lion, pushes her across the river. Up comes the | 
boat-hook once more from out the clear water under which it was buried; hi 


| up in the sky it rears, making a hundred pretty dimples with the drops that fall 


from it; the same Herculean arm again plants it in the river-bed; if it slips, 
overboard he goes, as he has done many a time; on, onward another length he 
walks—he has given her plenty of head-way now, and she will soon come grinding 
upon the gravelly shore.” 

The following is a sketch of a river phenomenon, which occurs in the 


| Severn, the Seine, and indeed wherever a strong tide encounters obstruc- 


The etfects of his oratory were indeed so striking, that had they rested 
upon common testimony gross exaggeration might have been assumed : 
but neither Hume nor Franklin were men likely to err through enthu- 


tion or compression from the character of the channel,—though that. of 
the Trent would seem to be pretiminent, if Thomas Miller’s country edu- 
cation has not led him to exaggerate the character of the Aeger. 


siasm, or in Whitefield’s favour. Here is Southey’s description of his 
person and his qualifications as an orator. 
“ The man who produced this extraordinary effect had many natural advan- 
es. He was something above the middle stature, well proportioned, though at 
that time slender, and remarkable fur a native gracefulness of manner. His com- 
lexion was very fair, his features regular, his eyes small and lively, of a dark 
lue colour; in recovering from the measles he had contracted a squint with one 
of them; but this peculiarity rather rendered the expression of his countenance 
more rememberable, than in any degree lessened the effect of its uncommon 
sweetness. i 
tions were happily accompanied by that grace of action which he possessed in an 
eminent degree, and which has been said to be the chief requisite of an orator. 


His voice excelled both in melody and compass, and its fine modula- | 


“*War Agar! war Agar!’—They are but just saved in time; for the flood-tide 
was coming,—a huge moving mountain of water, whose roar might be heard a 
mile off. * War Agar!’ is the signal to look out, to slacken cables, and let the 
vessels drift on a Short space, or the thick ropes would snap like cotton before the 
force of the overwhelming tide. On rolls the vast wall of moving water, over- 
topping at times the very embankments, and carrying everything that offers re- 
sistance before it; chucking vessels up and down as the waves do corks on the 
ocean; tearing ships from their moorings, (unless the fastenings are unloosed, to 
allow them to drift beyond the sudden shock of the tide,) until mast and rigging 
are snapped usunder like carrots, and borne headlong under the arch of the stone 
bridge. Dreadful has been the havoc made by those tremendous tides, which ebb 
and flow twice a day, and sometimes come rushing in with a roar like distant 


thunder. Many a boat has been upset, and many a life lost, through those 
| ‘agars.’ Strange and mysterious have these tides ever appeared to us from our 
boyish days. ‘The sun lighting, warming, and impregnating the earth with life, 
we seem somehow to understand; but that the moon should attract and influence 
such immense bodies of water—should beckon the tides, and they obey her bid- 
ding, and follow her from out their ‘deepest caverns "—appears, even through the 
grand reasoning of Newton, to be set in motion by a mighty and unseen power 
too vast for our comprehension. Neither does the aeger (to give it its old Runic 
name, which signifies the ocean,) come without calling up ‘monsters from the 
and to heal it as with balm.” vasty deep’; and loud has been the cry of fear pare! the poor a when 
shief fe ef thin naw aft me ae aa ‘dant | returning home by the boat of an evening, at beholding some unwieldy porpoise, 
Fey pete of this -_ a are he ee which Coleridge | ten or twelve feet long, rolling itself up on the surface of the water, within am 
de upon his own copy, and a letter from the late Alexander Knox, in | car's length of the boat. Large sturgeons also come up the river Trent with the 
which he endeavours to defend W esley from the charge of ambition that | tide, to the great consternation of the humble fisherman, in whose slender nets 
Southey brought against him. The remarks of Coleridge are occasion- | they sometimes become entangled; and one man, if we remember rightly, had a 
ally shrewd and discriminating, but more frequently mystical and hair- | YetY Barrow escape from being drowned, whilst trying to capture one of these un~ 

splitting: the lucubrations of Knox are prosy, and unsuccessful in their ome cae ee, Satee, lee ee 3 oat, sae Genages. 
object. The additions increase the bulk rather than the value. This picture, from “ Country Toll-gates,” may be taken as an ex- 
TT ample of the gloomier style, in which images of possible danger and ideas 

of superstition harmonize with the solitary landscape. 

“In the silent out-of-the-way country, where three or four long, houseless, 
weary, lane-like roads, come through woods and between hills, and meet at some 


An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly but strikingly when he said that 
Mr. Whiteficld preached like a lion. So strange a comparison conveyed no unapt 
a notion of the force and vehemence and passion of that oratory which awed the | 
hearers, and made them tremble like Felix before the Apostle. For, believing 
himself to be the messenger of God, commissioned to call sinners to repentance, 
he spoke as one conscious of his high credentials, with authority and power; yet | 
ina his discourses there was a fervent and melting charity, an earnestness of 
Tsuasion, an outpouring of redundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith | 
m which it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter the heart which it pierced, | 


THOMAS MILLER’S PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
Tus agreeable volume is a mélange of description, story, reflection, and 


reverie, mingled with notices of existing evils in our laws and social con- 
dition, from what may be termed the claptrap point of view. Sometimes, 
as in a “ Summer Ramble,” Thomas Miller plunges into the rural scenes 
near London; describing them as they now are, with recollections of 
what they were before railways broke upon their quiet but enabled the 
Londoner to get amongst them more rapidly. Sometimes, as in “ Osier- 


Peelers,” he carries his reader into the midst of a rustic and little known 


employment ; mixing his sketches of lads and lasses with descriptions of 
scenes and natural phenomena. “Old English Ferries ” embraces tra- 
ditional or historical anecdote, in addition to sketches of scenery and 
persons. In “ Morton Marsh Manor-house” we have a species of 
tale of mystery, not very well brought out, and whose drift is not 





murderous-looking angle, that is the spot for a romantic and lonely toll-gate. If 
you peep in at the open door, you see a loaded gun and a brace of pistols hanging 
over the mantelpiece, and a savage dog stands staring at you on the threshold; 
for there is a look of danger, both within and without the place. If a suspicious 
character calls in the day-time, to light his pipe or inquire the way, the light 


| is brought to the door, and the answer given through as small an opening as can 


lage J be made; for the toll-keeper has a dislike to all reconnoitering. If you 
jook at the windows they are barred like a prison; the door is also covered with 
sheet-iron, and it would be a difficult matter to storm such a stronghold. You 
see nothing around for miles but moors and commons, woods and fields; and you 
think of the long nights in the middle of winter, when sixteen hours of darkness 
out of the twenty-four hang over that lonely and silent scene. You recall the 
winds which blow all night long, and the awful roaring of the tall trees, mingled 
with heavy showers of rain, that come blinding and Seating upon the window- 
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panes, and sounding like robbers that are breaking through; and you feel that 

‘ou could never sleep amid such ‘a warring of the elements.’ Perhaps near at 
Band there stands a gibbet-post, on the very spot where a murder was committed ; 
and the gibbet-irons swing, and creak, and rattle, as the wind goes whistling 
through them; and you feel as if you would not live near such a place for a thou- 
sand a year. Or it may be that some one who destroyed himself is buried be- 
neath the guide-post at the corner of the cross-roads, as it was the custom to inter 
suicides in such like places a few years ago; and all the countrypeople for miles 
around believe that the spot is haunted; for at twelve o'clock at night, nobody 
knows what has not been seen. Drunken farmers on horseback have been chased, 
timid ploughboys have had to run for it; and the old toll-man has had to come 
out to one fainting, and another speechless, and a third with his hair standing on 
end: and if you believe but half, there never was such a spot where ‘ bogles’ laid 
wait and ‘caught you unawares.’ One woman's ‘all in white,’ another without a 


head, a third carrying an infant in her arms. You could never see their faces; | 


but you heard the rustle of their garments, and felt the cold air as they cut 
through it—for they walked not, but glided; and you never seemed to be nearer to 
them than when they at first appeared; and if you attempted to approach, why— 
they vanished.” 

Some poems are scattered through the volume, upon similar subjects 
as the prose, and with similar merits. But, though the versification is 
flowing and the spirit akin to the character of the subjects, the treatment 
is too diffuse. Like most other poems of the day, it is rather versitied 
prose than poetry. 





ORMEROD’S CLINICAL COLLECTIONS AND 
OBSERVATIONS IN SURGERY. 
Tuts volume contains the result of Mr. Ormerod’s notes and observations 
during nine years’ attendance at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, (1835- 
1844,) first as pupil, and subsequently as a medical officer. The book, as 
might be expected from the standing of the author, rarely embraces gene- 
ral views, but facts and observations on particular points, or accounts 


is rare as a hospital patient, except for a wound on the leg, or a fracture; and then, 
if his ailments are accompanied with erysipelas or delirium tremens, they are 
often of the most destructive and violent kind; his life sometimes being lost within 
a few days from the sudden prostration of his powers, by extensive sloughing of 
the limb, or the continuous violence of the iden. The ostler and tavern- 
waiter, with others that come very near them in habits, the knacker and the 
nightman, are very common hospital patients, for little things, but those very hard 
tocure. Bad ulcers of the legs, with irregular inflammation round them, ab- 
cesses from slight causes, and wounds which are tardy of healing, form their 
chief ailments, whilst low erysipelas occurs very readily in them, and they bear no 
active treatment. The bad leg of this last class is sometimes very severe, and 
bores deeply and widely amongst the surrounding tissues. In the sore leg of a 
nightman the anterior tibial artery burst, and in a similar disease of a stable-man 
the posterior tibial artery gave way from the extension of ulceration; and in both 
cases the patients ultimately died. 

The effects of constant drinkiug tell by the general change on the habit and 
power, as well as by the production of disease; but it is extremely hard to say 
what degree of drinking short of the production of disease is hurtful. That it 


| does tell, appears to be beyond doubt; but every now and then some habitual drank- 


ard resists the powers of disease in a degree equal to that of the healthiest man. 
These cases are, however, exceptions; and the patient by his own words sometimes 
announces that he considers his recovery, after such a mode of lite, as contrary 
even to his own expectation. 

RATIONALE OF THROAT-CUTTING. 

Of the great number of persons who attempt to destroy life by cutting the 
throat, very few comparatively die immediately, although a large number never 
ultimately recover. . ‘s % 

When a person attempts to destroy himself, he may divide the jugular vein, 


| but he very rarely wounds the carotid artery; when he tries to murder another 


of single cases, though the particular case may often contain a larger con- | 


clusion, which the reader can draw for himself. The facts are arranged | 


under particular heads according to the class of injuries or disease they 
refer to. These heads or chapters are twenty in number ; of which four- 
teen are on miscellaneous subjects, and six on syphilis. 


embracing the cream of an attentive observer's notes upon the most 
striking facts exhibited in a large hospital, during a period very much 
longer than students or young practitioners usually can devote to such a 
course of study. It is therefore in some sort a substitute fur an ex- 
tended “ walking the hospital”; on the one hand presenting the most 
remarkable cases brought together under their several heads, and so ex- 
hibited as to throw light upon each other and to help to conclusions; but 


on the other hand wanting the vivid impression which the actual thing | 


| his throat, bleeding may be immed 
| brought in dead, with a cut throat; the jug 


person, the carotid artery may be readily wounded. Even in the common po- 
sition of parts, the carotids are backwards, and deep in the neck; but with the 
chin elevated and the head thrown back, the carotid arteries are very backward. 
In the summer of 1840, a man ent his wife’s throat, and then his own: in the 
woman's neck one carotid artery was divided, but in his own the jugular vein 
alone suffered. The carotid often escapes very narrowly. A man cut his throat 
very severely: the carotid was not opened, but its coats were just jagged in one 
spot, so that blood might be seen oozing from the notch when it was accurately 
sponged; the blood came only from the coats of the vessel. When a person cuts 
J fatal by suffocation. A man was 
lar vein was found divided, and a 













rane: “wae ; ge as ‘ | clot, by falling into the larynx, had choked him. Soon afterwards another man 
The book is of a professional, and in the main of a technical ebaracter ; | " - , 


was admitted, with a very severe cut throat: whilst the house-surgeon was 
clearing the coagula and tying the vessels, the man gasped, coughed, and seemed 
suffocated; the person assisting stuck his fingers immediately into the glottis, 
and pulled out a large coagulum which hai tumbled into it; this relieved the 


| man, and he lived for a day or two. 


itself produces upon the mind, however it may be encumbered by small | 


circumstances. It is only a great literary artist that can produce by his 
representations a stronger impression than the reality itself, and Mr. 
Ormerod very properly does not aim at artistical effects. On the con- 
trary, he is perhaps somewhat curt and technical ; furnishing practical 
hints for the practical man rather than general conclusions for the physio- 
logical surgeon. 

These remarks do not apply to the whole of the book; for where man 
is in any way the subject some points of general interest are sure to spring 
up. This is especially the case in a great hospital, where the constitu- 
tions of poor patients as influenced by their means and habits force them- 
selves upon the medical observer who does not shut his eyes. Mr. 
Ormerod’s chapter “ On certain Circumstances influencing the Convales- 
cence of Patients” is full of interest, for the views it opens up respecting 
the life of many classes of the poor in a great city: how custom (for 
the necessity may be doubted) forces men tolerably well off upon 
habits of drinking, till the constitution is so undermined that the slight- 
est derangement may prove fatal ; whilst poverty, exposure, and the irre- 
gular habits they induce, shorten the lives of the poorest. Still, “ nature, 
a mother kind alike to all,” interferes to lessen the feeling of misery by 


deadening sensation. We read of persons, whose case requires a great | 


surgical operation, “so utterly broken down by want and poverty as 


scarcely to be sensible” of their condition. Sometimes the history of the | 


patieut’s case contains a sad account of struggle and privation, borne less 
with patience than with submission as to an inevitable necessity—to a 
thing of course. In the more strictly surgical cases there are occasional 


notices of matters where the moral lurks under the medical. We extract | 


a few examples of the kind we are speaking of. 
DRUNKEN TRADES OF LONDON. 
There are certain occupations and trades in London which are especially drunken 
trades, and the simple fact of a person belonging to them is a very bad prognostic 


for sickness. These sage not, however, drink at random, or drink anything, | 


but each particular class drink after a certain rule, follow the same habits, and 
present nearly the same appearance. They all come to pretty much the same end 
at last, but they reach it by different roads. j 

The great beer-drinkers—draymen, coal-whippers, and watermen—work much 
in the open air, exercise their limbs most powerfully, and though seldom of 2 
healthy appearance, often have the size as well as the power of the finest and 
healthiest countrymen. ‘These men are especially contrasted with the great spirit- 
drinkers, who work in a hot close atmosphere, only employ some of their limbs, and 
often work at night or at late hours: such are often newspaper compositors and 
tailors. These are the two extremes of a class: their habits and occupations are 
utterly different; their faults take a different turn from the same road; and the 
two classes present a totally different appearance for a certain time. 

These men are, so to speak, moderately well off; their wages are good, their oc- 
cupation pretty regular, and they are not the really poor. There are, however, 
many trades which are followed by the poor in mind and the weak in body; the 
wages of which are never high and often uncertain: the employment of these 
persons hardly ceases day or night, exposes them to the greatest 5 eo in wea- 
ther, and they often serve masters little above themselves. Amongst these are 
Waiters at low taverns, stablemen at livery stables, and prostitutes. These drink 
neither beer nor spirits in the same extreme degree as the two other classes; but 


they drink a great deal of anything in small quantities, live on bad food, and po- 
“ee presses very hard upon them. ° ” ss y 

: stout, unhealthy drayman, who takes much of his nourishment in beer, 
differs often as much in sickness as in health from the pale and weakly ostler or 
waiter, who drinks what he can get, and works at irregular hours. The drayman 


There is a class of cases of suicide of the most awful description, where the pa- 
tieut studies beforehand the nature of the parts, and arranges his p'an of self- 
destruction. The following is one of these, and presents some remarkable points. 
The house-surgeon was called up to see a man with a cut throat: he found a 
man seated on a bench in the ward, looking inoderately easy and comfortable, with 
a little wound on the side of the neck, about a halfan inch long, and apparently 
through the skin; suddenly the man seemed suffocated, fell, and died. This man 
had passed in a pen-knife, which had pierced a large vessel in the neck, and then 
run on into the trachea. The blood had suddenly flowed into the trachea, and 
then he died suffocated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A History of the Rise and Farly Progress of Christianity. By Samuel 
Hinds, D.D., Prebendary of Castleknock, Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and first Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Pictures of Country Life, and Summer Rambles in Green and Shady Places. 
By Thomas Miller, Author of “Beauties of the Country,” &c. With 
thirty Illustrations, by Samuel Williams. 

Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-book, 1847. By the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton. 

The Juvenile Serap-book, 1847. By the Author of “The Women of Eng- 
land.” 

New-Year's Day; a Winter's Tale. By Mrs. Gore. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

The Boy's Summer Book; descriptive of the season, scenery, rural life, and 
country amusements. By Thomas Miller, Author of “ Beauties of the 
Country,” &c. With thirty-six Lllustrations, engraved on wood by Henry 
Vizetelly. 

The Gallery of Scripture Engravings, Historical and Landscape. With 
Descriptions, Historical, Geographical, and Pictorial, by John Kitto, D.D., 
F.S.A., Editor of the “ Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature,” &c. Volume I. 








The Newleafe Discourses on the Fine Art Architecture: an attempt to 
talk rationally on the subject. By Robert Kerr, Architect. : 

[ The purpose of this strange and diffuse, but sensible and amusing little book, is 
to advocate the claims of architecture to be regarded as one of the fine arts; an 

to separate the architectural designer from the mass of surveyors, builders, en- 

gineers, and archeologists; above whom Mr. Kerr would exalt the “ artist-archi- 


| tect,” placing him on a level with the poet, painter, and sculptor. 


This intention is worked out in a series of dialogues on the various points taken 
up by the author; the interlocutors being Mr. Newleafe, who represents Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. Heavyith’heel his opponent, a disciple of the old school, and Dr. Verditurus, who 
acts as “moderator.” Of course Mr. Newleafe has it all his own way; an 
pours out his contempt for mere copyists of the five orders, drawers of plans, 
constructors of buildings, restorers of ruins, and explorers of antiquities, 1m & 
rhapsodical strain of talk, no less remarkable for verbosity and quaint affectation 
of originality than for force of argument and felicitous illustration: some smart 
hits and sound remarks are scattered up and down among bad jokes and conceits. 





| If the author had enforced his views in a more concise and less eccentric manner, 


he would have commanded attention in quarters where he is likely to meet with 
ridicule if not neglect. — 
There is truth and cogency in much of what he advances, as to the superiority 
of the designer of original ideas over the herd of mechanical copyists and re- 
storers; and in his condemnation of the practice of imitating old buildings ant 
reviving antique styles we heartily agree. But the revival and reproduction 0 
obsolete styles exist for want of an original inventor; and when a creative genus 





in architecture shall appear, the modern-antique mongers will sink into their na- 


tive insignificance. : . 
One remarkable evidence of the retrospective tendency of architects is not noted 
by Mr. Kerr—the practice of using iron in shapes of stone, and masking its airy 

strength with ponderous shams of brick and stucco. ] : 
The Three Temples of the One God Contrasted. By Samuel Hinds, D.D., 

&c. Second edition. : 

[This volume contains the substance of three sermons, two of which were 
preached before the University of Oxford so long ago as 1829. The slowness 
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with which the book has won its way to the honours of a second edition may | 


rtly be ascribed to the paucity of demand for sermons in general, but more, 
erhaps, to the quaintness of the title. The Three Temples of the One God 
Contrasted is not either a wild or a quaint speculation, but a large survey and 
elaborate exposition of the three dispensations—first, under the Law; second, 
during Christ's residence on earth; third, the presence of God with the Church, 
or rather with each Christian composing it: and the term “ Temple” is used as 
a Scriptural appellation. In handling this extensive theme, Dr. Hinds not only 
exhibits his wonted closeness of thought and style, but brings out some profound 
views of Scripture, and applies many things either to the individual Christian or 
to the state of Christianity,—as when he shows that the Popedom is inconsistent 
with the third Temple. The volume will repay the perusal of the scholar, the 
theologian, and the Protestant CLristian. ] 
Selections Sr m the Dramas of Goethe and Schiller. 
troductory Remarks, by Anna Swanwick. 
{This volume contains translations of Goethe's “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” and “ Tor- 
quato Tasso,” as well as of Schiller’s “ Maid of Orl The Introductory Re- 
marks prefixed to each drama are historical and critical; and though estimating 
the dramas higher perhaps than they deserve, give a more faveurable idea of 
the writer's abilities than the translations themselves. Anna Swanwick, like 
many other persous, has confounded the perception of poetry with the possession 
of poetical power. The sense of the original writer is preserved, and often his 
weight of thought or propriety of sentiment; but the spirit of dramatic poetry has 
evaporated in the translation. ] 
The Union of Christians; a Poem. By John Tod Brown. 

The subject of his poem furnishes Mr. Brown with an opportunity of sarcastic- 
ally reviewing the different sections of Christianity, investigating the evil dispo- 
sitions and irreligious spirit which occasion religious differences, and exhorting 
toa unity that should produce a sort of millenium. The arguments or senti- 
ments of the writer are germane to his theme, but are somewhat prosaic ; l 





Translated, with In- 





ans.” 








exceed- 
ingly well adapted to an essay or discourse, but wanting the “thoughts that 
breathe” of poetry. An analogous deficiency pervades the execution. It is the 
ever-recurring complaint—prose versified.] 

A School Gra»mar of the Latin Language. By Cc. G. Zumpt, Professor in 
the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of Science, of Berlin. 
Translated, and adapted to the use of the High School of Edinburgh, by 
Leouard Schmitz, Ph. D., F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. 

[ This is Zumpt’s celebrated Grammar, with some of the advanced sections and the 
minuter exceptional parts omitted. It is an opinion of the author that grammar, 
to be learned at all, should be learned thoroughly; and that it is better for the 
pupil to study from one system, so as not to have to learn the same thing over 
again in different words. He has therefore presented the tyro with the more 
essential parts of his greater work: when these are mastered, the larger Gram- 
mar may be taken up as an extended but ely as a new book. ] 
New Grammar of the Spanish Language : comprehending, in 
easy, and concise manner, everything necessary to its ec 
ment. By F.C. Meadows, M.A. of the University of Pa 
“ New Spanish Dictionary,” &c. 
(A plain and explicit exposition of the elements of Spanish, well illustrated by ex- 
amples, with, what Mr. Meadows thinks, a better arrangement of the order of the 
parts of speec h. The New Grammar is in size a mere poc ket brochure, but the 
smallness of the type enables it to contain a large quantity of matter. In case of 
a new edition, this close packing might be changed into a more open order, for the 
smallness of the letter is likely to confuse as well as to strain the eye. ] 

A Technological Dictionary: explaining the terms of the arts, sciences, 
literature, professions, and trades. By W. M. Buchanan, Editor of “ The 
Practical Mechanic and Engineer’s Magazine,” &c. 

[ The object of this book is to supply the general reader with an explanation of 
technical terms; extending the meaning of that phrase to the practices and things 
of history, antiquity, and literature, as well as to its more limited use in reference 
to some practical art or profession. From the inspection we have given to it, the 
Dictionary appears to be ample in its selection, clear in its explanation, and so full 
that it rather deserves the title of Encyclopadia than Dictionary. It will be 
found a very useful book. ] 

Tie Moral System; or Law of Human Nature considered and explained in 
a theoretic and practical view. By George Giles Vincent. Volume II. 

[We have no recollection of having seen the first volume of Mr. Vincent's book; 
and though he gives a condensed view of its leading opinions, there are few 
writers where it would be more necessary to have the whole work to get at the 
author’s meaning. A more crabbed, pedantic, and indeed unintelligible style, we 
hardly ever stumbled upon; and theugh it is possible some good thoughts may 
be found in his volume were it translated into English, this task is for the author, 
not for a journalist. ] 

Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
German of Frederick Schlegel. New edition. 

[A new and very neat edition of this well-known work, in a single volume. ] 
Music. 
The Music Book; a new Weekly Periodical of Original Music. Nos. 1. 11. 111. 
The object of this periodical, as announced by the publishers, is to reduce the 
igh price at which original music is usually sold, and which places it out of the 
reach of many who would otherwise gladly purchase it. “With this view,” they 
say, “ it is intended to publish, under the title of The Musie Book: original songs 
and other compositions by eminent composers, native and foreign, engraved and 
printed in the best manner, in the usual music size, and sold for sixpence.” Three 
numbers hiave appeared, each of which consists of a song, handsomely printed in 
the usual manner, and enclosed in a handsome wrapper. The songs are by Mr. 
Balfe, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Tully; and have nothing to distinguish them from 
multitudes of similar productions that daily issue from the press, except the 
circumstance (no unimportant oue to the lovers of this kind of music) that they 
can be had for sixpence instead of half-a-crown. ] 
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BIRTHS. 

_On the llth July, at Kurrachee, Scindc, the Lady of the late Captain John 
Napier, of a daughter. 

On the Ist October, at Malta, the Wife of Major 
a son. 
On the 6th, at Syston Park, the Lady of Sir John C. Thorold, Bart., of a son. 

On the 9th, at Wentworth House, the Viscountess Milton, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Dalkeith Mouse, her Grace the Dutchess of Buccleuch, of a dauszhter. 

On the 10th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton Ward, of a son. 

On the ith, at Coventry, the Lady of Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert's Hussars, 
of a daughter. | 

On the llth, the Lady of Captain Fendall, Elm House Winkfield, Berkshire, of a | 
daughter. 

On the 13th, at Brighton, the Lady of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Kilnwick Percy, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Duncombe, of a daughter. 

On the Mth, at Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, the Lady of Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart., 
of @ son and heir. 


Moore 


Jeffreys, Eighty-eighth Regiment of 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th October, at St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, William, son of Thomas 
Gill, Esq., M.P., of Buckland Abbey, Devon, to Georgiana, daughter of Captain Sir | 
Thomas Fellowes, C.B., of Stonehouse, Devon. 

On the 8th, at the Church of Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, the Rev. Charles Bickmore, 
M.A., of Berkswell Hall, Warwickshire, to Elizabeth, daughter of William Calrow, Esq., 
of the Hall, Walton-le-Dale. 


On the 9th, at the Chapel of the British Embassy, at Paris, Charles Ernest, Baron de 
Lubersac, only son of the Vicomte de Lubersac, of Rochefort, Seine et Oise, to Augusta, 
eldest daughter or the Rev. Percival Frye, St. Winnow, Cornwall, 

On the 10th, at Springfield Church, Essex, Edmund, youngest son of John Round, 
Esq., M.P. for Maldon, to Louisa Caroline, third daughter of Charles George Parker, 
Esq , of Springfield Place, Essex 

On the Iith, at Wroughten, the seat of John Lovell, Esq., Captain Francis Lovell 
(First Life Guards), to the Lady Rose Somerset, fourth daughter of the Duke and 
Dutchess of Beaufort. 

On the 13th, at Lymington, Hants, Michell Frank H. Crozier, Esq., Madras Civil 
Service, youngest son of Rawson B. Crozier, Esq., of West Hill, Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the Rey. Sir George Burrard, Bart., of Walhamp- 


On the 13th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Captain Sir George Back, R.N,, 
to Theodosia Elizabeth, Relict of the late Anthony Hammond, Esq., of Savill Row, 

On the 15th, at Exmouth, William Henry Samwell! George, Esq., only son of the late 
Rev. W. H. George, of Spaxton, Somersetshire, to Emily Nissa, daughter of the late W, 
G. Kirkpatrick, Esq., and granddaughter of the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, Resident of 
Hyderabad. 





; ton, Hants. 














DEATHS. 
On the 7th July, at Kurrachee, Scinde, Captain John Moore Napier, of her M 
Sixty-second Regiment, nephew and Military S« tary of Major-General Sir Cha 





Napier, Governor of Scinde, and son of Major-Gene sir George Napier, late Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope; in his 29th year: and the 4th of the same month, at the 
same place, Frances Sarah Anne, daughter of the ve; in her 3d year. 

On the 9th, at Meerut, East Indies, Louisa, Relict of Lieutenant-Coloncl Thomas 
Maddock 

On the 2Ist September, at Gibraltar, Joshua William, sixth Viscount Allen; in his 
64th year. 

On the 7th October, Lady Mary 
Brooke, Bart. 

On the 7th, at Peckham, John Pimlott, Esq., for many years Deputy Receiver-Gene- 
ral and Comptroller of the Seals of the Courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas; in 
his 66th year. 

On the 10th, at Tunbridge Wells, Sir Edward Page Turner, Bart. ; in his 57th year. 

On the 10th, in White Lion Street, Islington, Lady Anne Hamilton ; in her 8lst year, 

On the 10th, Captain Charles English, R.N., of Park Read, Regent's Park, and of the 
Vomero, Torquay, Devon ; in his 54th year. 

On the llth, William Bond, Esq., one of the Magistrates of the Westminster Police 
Court, and Recorder of Poole and Wareham. 

On the 12th, at Lea, Frances Maria, sole surviving daughter of the late Sir William 
Anderson, Bart., of Lea, Lincoln; in her 80th year. 

On the lith, in Dorset Square, the Rev. George Saxby Penfold, D.D., Rector of 
Trinity, St. Marylebone, and of Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 

On the Lith, at Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, Marie Antoinette, the Wife of John 
Lettsem Elliot, Esq. 

On the 15th, in Eaton Place, the Right Hon. Sir Brook Taylor, G.C.H., brother of 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Taylor, and formerly British Minister at the 
Court of Berlin; in his 70th year. 








Srouke, Widow of the late Sir Richard de Capel] 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Argivep—At Gravesend, lith Oct Earl Powis, Mossop; Wanderer, Prince; and 


Monarch, Duncan, from China; Idalia, Barton; and John Witt, Donovan, from Cal- 
cutta; and Isle of Wight, Whitbread, from Mauritius; 12th, Elizabeth and Jane, Miller, 





from Launceston; and 13th, Caroline, Bell, from Ceylon. In the Downs, lth, Susan. 
nah, Campbell; and Ellen, Wade, from Calentta; Brothers, Reid, from Maras; and 
Tallentire, White, from Ceylon, At Coes, Mth, Cheverell, Stooke, from Batavia. 


At Liverpool, 10th, Prince of Waterloo, Booth, from China; Nith, Graham; and 
Swithamley, Jennings, from Caleuita; 12th, Rajah Bassah, Glover, from ditto; and 
North Pole, Sim, from Bombay; 15th, John Moore, Withycombe ; The Duke, Bisset; 
and Duke of York, Proudfoot, from Calcutta; and 16th, ur, Overend, trom Bome 
bay. In the Clyde, 13th, Eliza Leishman, Dickson, from Mauritius. At Cork, 12th, 
Fanny, Wheeler, from the Cape. At St. Helena, 23th Aug. Velox, Adams, from the 
Cape ; and Lahore, Carplin, from Cochin. At the Cape, 12th Aug. Dispatch, Elsdon, 
from London. 

SAILED—From Gravesend, 10th Oct. Pacific, Gardner, for Hobart Town ; Lith, Pes- 
tonjee Bomanjee, Austen, for New South Wales; and 15th, London, Shuttleworth, for 
Madras. 

SATUKDAY MORNING.—ARRIVED—In the Downs, 16th Oct. Eucles, Campbell, from 
Penang. At Dublin, 15th, Sarah, Watts, from Canton 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

OFrEIce oF ORDNANCE, Oct. 14.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut. A. H. Free- 

ling to be Sec. Capt. vice Fellowes, dec.; Sec. Lieut. A. R. V. Crease to be First Lieut. 

vice Freeling ; Sec. Lieut. F. C. Belson to be First Lieut. vice Hon. W. Napier. 


¢ 
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OMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 1°. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISS %.VED. 

Atkins and Blackwell, Warwick, car-proprietors--Outram and Co. Halifax, grocers—- 
Austwick and Clayton, Bradford, Yorkshire, linendrapers—Hustlers and Seebohm, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-merchants ; as far as regards 8. Seebohm—Hipkiss and Haw- 
kins, Westhromwich, Staffordshire, ironfounders—J. and A. Stead, Batley, Yorkshire, 
ware-cutters—Barratt and Goodier, Altrincham, Cheshire, maltsters—Jones and Lodge, 
Sheftield, auctionenrs —Slater, Son, and Co. Chelsea, upholsterers— Body and Co. Mark 
Lane, merchants—Sargent and Son, Macclesfield, linendrapers—Lydney Trading Come 
pany, Severn carriers—Hart and Horwood, Newington Causeway, tea-dealers—Lees 
and Sons, Soho Works, Greenacres Moor, Lancashire, roller-manufacturers—Johnson 
and Co. Blackman Street, Southwark ; as far as regards T. R. Bone— Heap and Lownds, 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers —Whittaker and Lawrie, Wake- 
field, brick-makers—M. and C. C. Henwood, Ebury, Hampshire—Parkes and Davies, 
Sutton Coldtield, edge-tool-makers—Lecarpentier and Co. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, coal- 
fitters—J. and F. Brown, Wootton Underedge, Gloucestershire, stationers—Terry and 
Oakes, Birmingham, platers—Cann and Hodgson, Redenhall with Harleston, Norfolk, 
wine-merchants. BANKRUPTS. 

SARKER, WILLIAM, Tottington Higher-end, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, to surrender 
Oct. 23, Nov. 19: solicitors, Mr. Bower, Tokenhouse Yard; Mr. Joynson, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

LINDLEY, CUARLES, Chapel Street, Spitalfields, trimming-manufacturer, Oct. 23, Nov. 
23: solicitor, Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

CLANCEY, CORISTOPHER CARLISLE, Chorlton-upon-Medloek, saddler. Oct. 21, Nov. 18: 
solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Law, Manchester; official age 
signee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

CROWTHER, THOMAS, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Oct. 20, Nov. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sweeting and Byrne, Southampton Buildings ; Mr. Whitley, Liverpool ; official assignee. 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool, 

DUMBLETON, JoNATHAN, Bristol, spirit-merchant, Oct. 
Gray, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

HEAVEN, Jonn, Bristol, painter, Oct. 27, Nov. 2 
Official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol, 

Joyce, Sternen, London Wall, stove-manufacturer, Oct. Nov. 26: solicitor, Mr. 
Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

KEARRY, Joun, Strutton Ground, Westminster, cheesemonger, Oct. 29, Dec. 3: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Baylis and Drewe, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Lerew, WILLIAM Horperct, late of Upper Norton Street, Fitzroy Square, apothecary, 
Oct. 22, Nov. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Lawless and Son, Hatton Court, Throgmorton 
Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

PITKEATHLY, JAMes, Gloucester Street, Regent’s Park, timber-merchant, Oct. 23, 
Nov. 23: solicitor, Mr. Fraser, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old 
Jewry Chambers. 

PcurNeELL, CuHaRLEs Henry, Liverpool, coal-merchant, Oct. 4 
Messrs. Cornthwaite and Adams, Old Jewry; Messrs. Fisher and Stone, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Trinc, REapING, and BastnesTokKg Rawway Company, now or late of New 
























29, Nov. 24: solicitor, Mr. 





solicitor, Mr. Sabine, Bristol : 
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22, 





7, Nov. 24: solicitors, 


| Broad Street, Oct. 31, Dec. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry 


Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Vow es, Joseri, Compton Bishop, Somersetshire, teazle-dealer, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: soli- 
citor, Mr. Alman, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

WHEELWRIGHT, JouN, Stoke St. Milborough, Shropshire, farmer, Oct. 31, Nov. 21: 
solicitors, Messrs. Smith and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Motteram ar” Knowles, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

















1004 THE SPECTATOR. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 7, Felthouse, Fulham, plumber— Nov. 7, Wright, Oxford Street, druggist—Nov. 
7, Pullman, Strand, hos:or—Nov. 4, Hart, Whitechapel High Street, hat-manufacturer 
—Nov. 5, Sporer, St. James’s Street, tailor—Nov. 5, Gibbs, Birmingham, button-maker 
—Nov. 6, J. aud J. Thompson, Leeds, stock-brokers—Nov. 4. Birch, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, tailor—Nov. 6, Conlen, Cheltenham, woollendraper— Nov. 4, Chapman, Deven- 
port, painter—Nov. 4, Carne jun. Falmouth, grocer—Novy. 4, Davies, Shrewsbury, mer- 
cer—Nov. 6, Aldcroft, Manchester, victualler—Nov. 5, W. W. and M. Spence, Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, woollendrapers—Nov. 5, Watson, Gateshead, bookseller—Nov. 7, Ko- 
binson, Wolverhampton, grocer. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Noy. 6, Evill, Vigo Street, Middlesex, cloth-manufacturer—Nov. 6, Cook, Robin 
Hood Yard, Leather Lane, carver—Nov. 5, Pritchard, Seymot ir Street, Camden Town, 
butcher— Nov. 5, Such, Bolingbroke Row, W alworth Road, auctioneer— Nov. 4, Salmon, 
Beaumont, Essex, carpenter—Nov. 4, Hart, W hitechapel Iligh Street, hat-manufac- 
turer—Nov. 4, Woodbridge, Reading, saddler—Nov. 4, Clarke, late of Watling Street, 
brush-manufacturer-—Nov. 4, Ballard, Hastings, innkeeper—Nov. 5, Cavendish, Church 
End, Finchley, lodging-louse-keeper—Nov. 9, Stratton, March, Isle of Ely, tailor— 
Nov. 6, Moore, Strand, bookseller—Nov. 5, Mortime re Lower Harley Street, wood- 
paviour—Nov. 5, Ollard, Upwell, Cambridgeshire, awes<2xcer—Nov. 6, Goodale, Rut- 
land Terrace, Hornsey New Koad, builder—Nov. 
R. and W. C. Oxtoby, Wansford, Yorkshire, millers—Noy. 6, Howard, Leeds, cloth- 








merchant— Nov. 6, Coxwell and Croser, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Nov. 4, | 


Prytherch, Wrexham, grocer—Nov. 3, Wilkinson, Liverpool, truiterer—Nov. 6, Wilson, 
Sheffeld, grocer—Nov. 6, Hattersley, Sheffield, stove-manufacturer. 
Te be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before November 3. 

Kennett and Keynolds, Lamb Street, Spitalticlds, wax-c andlers- -M* Kinnell, Fen- 
church Street, wine-merchant—Vertue, Liverpool, m nt—Purser, Cheltenham, 
draper—J. and D. Woodhead, Netherthong, near Hudderstield, woollen-cloth-inanu- 
facturers— Andrews, Hillhouse, near Hudderstick!, comimission-agent—Sudlew, Liver- 
pool, warelouse-keeper. 











DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Thomas, Clifton, wine-merchant; div. of 4s. on new proofs, and sec. div. of 8d. 
Oct. 21, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Innes, Cheltenham, fron- 
founder ; first div. of 94d. Oct. 21, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol 
—Waterhouse and Sutton, Salford, calico-printers ; first and tinaldiv. of 20s. on R. Sut- 
ton’s separate estate, Oct. 20, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Johnson, Salford, timber-merchant ; sec. div. of 5s. 4d. aud first and see. div. of 9s. 2d. 
on new proofs, Oct. 20, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Mauchester—Lythyoe, 
Liverpool, cooper ; sec. div. of 33d., Oct 15, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool— Roe, Liverpool, goldsmith ; div. of $4d., Oct. 22, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—stevenson, Manchester, tobacconist ; sec. div. of 3s. 4d. 
Oct. 22, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Hughes, Llystfaen, Car- 
narvonshire, farmer; div. of 7jd., Oct. 22, or any subse nl Thursday 5 Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool—Perry, Wolverhampton, ironfounder; first div. of 4s., any Th ursday ; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Wenham, Birmingham, merchant; third div. of 5s., any 
Tharsday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BANKIER and MackeEnzte, Glasgow, iron-merchi: me Oct. 19, Nov. 9. 

Cotuins, L., Edinburgh, merchant, Oct. 15, Nov. 

Finvay junior, J., Newlands, Kinross-shire, far me “4 Oct. 19, Nov. 9. 

Gass E., or SEATON, Perth, hotel-keeper, Oct. 20, Nov. 10. 

Harn, A., Cupar Fife, merchant, Oct. 19, Nov. 9. 

Linpsay, J., Helensburgh, provision-merehant, Oct. 19, Noy. 10. 

Rosinson, W., Edinburgh, jeweller, Oct. 17, Nov. li. 


Friday, Vet. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Harmer and Pearson, Horseforth, Leeds, paper-makers—Little and Co. Mansfield 
Street, Borough Road, paper-manutacturers— Walley and Wilkinson, Chester— Edwards 
and Co, Framlington, Suffolk, grocers—Clarke and Musson, High Street, Islington, 
linendrapers—S. and B. Smith, Holborn, truss-makers—Sorton and Wrench, Ardwick, 
Lancashire, brewers—W. and J. Puttick, Tillington, Sussex, farmers—R. and T. Ro- 
binson, Whitby, masons—Watkinson and Co. Huddersfield, hosiers—Sheen and Co. 
Red Cross Street, Borough, wheelwrights—Gladwin and Weir, Ship Alley, Wellclose 
Square, engravers—Hambro and Co. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, commission-agents— Fisher 
and Read, Islington, publicans—Turner and Arney, Shoreditch, undertakers—H. and 
H. Cohan, Liverpool, pawnbrokers—Atherton and Co. Liverpool, tailors—Astill and 
Hedderly, Nottingham, ironmongers—Williams and Thomson, Liverpool, forwarding- 
agents—Firby and Co. Marylebone, brushmakers—Taylor and Sons, Aberdeen, woollen- 
drapers—Aberdeen Coach Manufacturing Company. 

BANKRUPTS. 

CRASHAW, GEORGE, and DAvVIsoN, junior, GEorGE, Leeds, soap-boilers, to surrender 
Nov. 3, 25: solicitors, Mr. Lambert, Raymond’s Buildings; Messrs, Snowdon and Co. 
and Mr. Coriss, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

FREEMAN, JosEru How ARD, Birmingham, builder, Oct. 31, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Ivimey, Chancery Lane; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmi 

HARVEY, GEORGE Luck, Rood Lane, wine-merchant, Oct. "27, Dec. 3: solicitors, 
Laurance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

HILLYeER, JouUN Brooke, Leeds, dealer, Nov. 3, 25: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and 
Co. Bedford Row ; Rogerson and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Moore, THOMAS, St. Alban’s, furniture-broker, Oct. 24, Noy. 23: soliciter, Mr. Spyer, 
Broad Street Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Suaw, THoMAs, Stoke-upon-Trent, victualler, Oct. 31, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. Wil- 
liams, Hanley in the Potteries; Mr. Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Birmingham, 

Tuomrson, Tuomas, Brighton, grocer, Nov. 3, Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Simpson 
and Cobb, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 9, Whatley, William Street, Lisson Grove, grocer—Nov. 9, Fowler, Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, draper—Nov. 9, Cawdell, Hull, dealer in toys—Nov. 9, Bickerton, Castle 
Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer—Nov. 9, Goodale, Rutland Terrace, Hornsey 
New Road, builder—Nov. 7, Rolfe, Great Marlborough Street, tailor—Nov. 6, Turner, 
Houndsditch, carpenter—Nov. 6, Burleigh, Haverhill, Suffolk, scrivener—Nov. 9, 
Stocker sen., Seckford Street, Clerkenwell, hydraulic-engineer—Nov. 10, Locks, Leo- 
nard Street, Curtain Road, timber-merchant— Novy. 10, Perry, Harlow, Essex. 
Nov. 10, King, Sandell, and King, Berners Street, paper-stainers—Nov. 10, Cro 
Inyn Street, saddler—Novy. 13, Forth, Nottingham, hatter—Nov. 13, Philip, sristol, 
stationer—Nov. 18, Gottlob, Plymouth, merchant—Nov. 12, Carne sen. Truro, provision- 
merchant—Nov. 18, Caines, Chilton Cantelo, Somerseishire, corn-dealer—Nov, 28, 
Jones, Birmingham, victualler—Nov. 12, Lees, Wolverhampton, ironmonger—Nov. 12, 
Nelson, Love Lane, hosier—Nov. 14, J.and_G. Clarke, Market Harborough, earpet- 
manufacturers—Nov. 14, Russell, Kidderminster, coal-merchant—Nov. 10, Griffiths, 
Wolverhampton, druggisi—Noy. 24, Antrobus, Audley, Staffordshire, apothecary. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 6, Moir, West Cowes, stationer—Nov.9, Markhain, Edmonton, boarding-house- 
keeper—Nov. 7, Boddington, Manchester, corn-dealer—Novy. 9, Savage, Dorset Square, 
apotheca:y— Nov. 10, Jones, Cardigan, victualler—Nov. iz, senbow, Cheltenham, 
mercer—Nov. 19, Wainwright, Barnsley, surgeon—Nov. 19, Hall, Leeds, chemist-— 
Noy. 10, Carne senior, Trure, provision-merchant— Nov. £4, Brindley, Coventry, lace- 
man—Nov. 6, Fletcher, Nottingham, chemical-manure manufacturcr, 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 6. 

Taylor, Worcester, shar(->roker—Davis, Broadway, Worcestershire, miller—Smith 
and Irvine, Liverpool, merchantp—Biggs, Houndsditch, undertaker—Rouse, Neptune 
Street, Rotherhithe, baker--Wyatt, Ockham, Surrey, brewer—Smithson, Canterbury, 
printer—Wintield, Bristol, potter—Frankish, Scarboroug sh, joiner—R. and A. Knig hit, 
Budge Row, stationers—Kempster, Blackman Street, Southwark, builder—Moger, 
Holborn Hill, poulterer—Puckering and Makins, Hull, wovollendrapers— Kelly, Liver- 
pool, provision-dcaler—Bleakley, Liverpool, bricklayer—Read, Manchester, cigar dealer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Townsend and Brooke, Honiton, bankers; final div. of 5}¢.; final div. of 3}d. on G. 
Brooke's separate estate ; and final div. of Is, 3d. and 7-10:hs of a penny on J. Town- 
send’s separate estate, any day on and after Oct. 23; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Cut- 
cliffe, Pilton, near Barnstaple, surgeon; first div. of ls. 6d., any day after the date 
hereof; Mr. Hernamen, Exeter—Hargieaes, Kildwick, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner ; 
final div. of 3d., Oct. 16, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Kynaston, Leeds—Clarke and 
Co. Leicester, bankers ; second div. of 1s. 6d. at the Three C rowns, Leicester ; ao 
whose naines commence from A to F, Oct. 19; G to O, Oct. 20; and P to Z, Oct. 21; 
the George Hotel, Melton Mowbray, Oct. 22; at the Hind Inn, Lutterworth, Oct, ‘3 
or any Thursday, at Mr. Christie’s, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Beatrs, J. M., Dundee, auctioneer, Oct. 22, Nov. 16. 

Lane and BROWNE, Glasgow, share-brokers, Oct. 23, Nov. 19. 

Maxton, R., Devon Bank, near Alloa, coal-master, Oct. 21, Nov. 18. 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





Saturd. | Monday ; | Tucodury | Wednee.) Thurs. | Friday. 








Sper CentConsols .... «2. -+.eeseee oe 954 | 95% 952 | 95 O45 95 
Ditto for Account . .. «...-+ «+: --) 958 | 958 954 | «95R 955 95. 
3 per Cents Reduced ......... --.-06 «+ shut ‘94dex a 9g } of 94 93% 
OG per GeMS on ncccin cccncccesc.esces shut | 9ex.d 96 + «955 653 658 
Long Annuities ....... shut ‘97fex.d % | 93 of 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent... shut | .0ex.d/ 206 j} 205g | 2069 206g 
India Stock, i0g........ —- -—— =e) a — 
| Exchequer Bills, 1}4. per diem 15 3 ? 17 17 13 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... ...... J ‘ 23pmj — !' 24 _— — 


. Cawdel 1, Hiull, toy-dealer—Nov. 4, | 


-- 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quot ation during the Week ending waiey Even! nz 
ng) . 


a] 
on 
oo 




























Alabama (Sterling)......... 5p. Ct Massachusetts (St 5 _ 

| QMCIER occccncsonncssccse 5— _ i 5‘— 224 
Belgian.... — | 98 ¢— —s 
Ditto...... ° s— | ba t= — 

Brazilian. .... — |} 843 P 5—_— _— 
Buenes Ayres . — | 45 New York it = 86 
Chilian . . — | —— Ohio.. . t— — 
Danish ° — | — Pennsy ‘ivania . cree Sm —_— 
Duteh ( \Ex. — | 598 Peruvian . 2... .00ee-0 eeee ‘— — 
— | 91g | Portuguese . i— — 

— | —_— DittO ...cccocees. vo a— _ 

- _ Russiam . . ... .s+ t— 110g 

- | —- Spanish ..... 0000 o- 5 - 263 

—-} — Ditto. eres t= 37% 

Kentucky esse trecee se oo | _ Ditto Passive) ....... . 53 
Louisiana (Ste rling) rt de | —— || Ditto (Deferred) .... . covcee 17 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 56 = | —=— || Venezucla Active ....... .0-05 414 














SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveninz.) 









































Rartwars— | Banss— 
Birmingham and Gloucester .. | 128 Australasian ......... ceeesee — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..... . 70 British North American _ 
Eastern Counties... ......+++++- } 23 Colonial ........20. 0+ scenes 15 
Great Norta of Eng easy | 233 Commercial of London ....... — 
Great Western. ec ceceest 137 London and Westminster 274 
Lancaster and C ‘arlisle neat aie H oud London Joint Stock ....+.. ee —_ 
London and Brighton .........-. } ong National of Ireland ... ...... -—— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 9 National Provincial .. ........ — 
London and Greenwich ees Provincial of Ireland 47 
London and North-wester . ‘| 195 Union of Austral _ 
London and Croydon... ....... | 23 Union of Londun ll 
Londen and York os] 13) | Mines— 

Manchester and irwinghaas e 723 } Bolanos ..... 6 
Manchester and i ee vee] —_ Brazilian Imp 1 _ 
Bidlamd . 20.0. cc0c-ssccsecce.ce} 134 Ditto (St. John apsiganes estes — 
Moerthh Bettial ons o0.0..cqpecceess | | Cobre Copper .- cence sees — 
South-eastern and Dover ...... | 38 MiscriitaNnrous 

South-western .......0..0+0.00: | 69 | Australian Agric ultural.. ...- —_— 
York a and North Midland oa D ” QM cesels cscs a sae —_— 

Docks | General Steam ......+..0+.++ 25 
East jana West India 142 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam —_ 
London .. esece 113 | Royal Mail Steam . 58 
St. Reames ovenseseccessccs| — | South Australian .. 15 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 7 
An Accc unt, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, — _ ,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 10th day of Oct. 
ISSUE DEPARTNENT. 
























Notes issued ....cceseesereves £29,078,135 Government Debt .....+. +--+ £11,615,100 
Other Securities ......+- * 2,984 
Gold Coin and Bullion” a . 12,460 £3 
Silver Bullion ........+ eco ce 2,677,502 
2 yl £29,078,135 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
ered Capital ........+. £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
RbeRs anne Caden J 3,383,158 | cluding DeadW eight Annul )£12,961,560 
Pablic Deposits* . 9 80! 402 Other casapeee +e e+ 15,227,6€3 j 
Other Deposits ......... . 8,305,785 
Seven Day and other Bills . | ° 504,099 
£36,998 309 | £36,998,909 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Bauks, Commissionersof National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 
BULLION. rox. | METALS Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. Fs 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £8810 0.. 00 © 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal! Pieces 3 15 3 1 Iron, British Bars.... 910 0.. 915 0 
New Dollars .........000 seoreeses L ead, British Pig . 4 7 > te ovo 
Silver in Bars, Standard 24 ut | Steel, English ....... . 000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 16. 


a 8} s 8. b 
Rye...... +. 420044 | Basle »-.-- 44tod6 | Oats, Fess. 25 to26 
Barley ..... 3233 ° y 
Malting .. 86—40 
Malt, Oid... 64—70 |} 
Fine. .... 72-74 ° 
Super. New 68—72 Peas, Hog .. 42—43 | Harrow wee 44—46 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. er yr of end and ee For the present Week. 








Fine. 33—34 








Wheat .... 52s. 4d. | Rye ds. 1d. | Wheat ...... , 3. Od 
Barley. ... 35 3 Beans .. 1 Harley. + 20 oY 
Oats.. .... 23 9 | Peas 2 |Oats......00 16 ) 


Weekly pode cle for the Weck ending Oct. 10. 
Wheat; 56s. 10d.—Rarley, 378.2d.—Onts, 24s. 7d.—Rye, 35s. 9¢.—Beans, 43s. 7d.—Peas, 468. 74, 

























are, | POTATOES 
Kent Pockets . es ++. 898. to 95s.' York Reds ...... + pe ‘rton Os.to Os 
Choice ditto . S etece . 100 — 150 Scotch Reds.. o— 0 
Sussex Pockets... ° eo cee 15 = 95 Devons ° om 0 
Wime GitGO... 0s crsvecrcce ove 1i2 — 147 | Kent and Essex Whites. o- 70 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiTHPIELD. W WiTRCHArES. 

Hay, Good...... e<ceeeee «- 76s.to 808... - Oto O8 

Inferior .....-++.++ . 0 — & = 92 

New 20 cece: seve o— 0 50 — 72 
Clover .«.......- opel . asia a oe ignene o- 5S 
WheatStraw ... ... ... F TE nicsce ccves 26 — 90 nnccs re Mm BD 

FLOUR. j PROVISIONS 

Town-made......... per sack 60s. to 63s, | Butter—Rest Fresh, }2s. 6d. per dos. 
Beconds....-.0- cece sw ceeeee 57 — 60 s. per cwt. 






Carlow, 4/. 178. to Si. 2 
‘on board ship 54 — 57 | Racon, Irish. ° 
jl { Cheese, Cheshire . 

Derby Plain 
Hams, York. ... 
| Eggs, French, per 120 






Essex and Suffol 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... . 
Bran. 
Pollard, fine 
Bread, 9d. to 10d. the 4b. loaf. 


om ewt. 506.— = 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ann Leapennmat.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
s 











8. a. da. 2.4. ad 8. s. a SMITuFIBLD. 
Reef... 210to3 2t03 8 . 3 8to4 Otod 4 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 2—48. 42—410—5 2] Beasts. 919 3,383 
Veal... 3 4-4 0-45. 4 0—4 4—4 8/ Sheep. 4,360 22,000 
Pork... 3 4—4 4—5 2 ..... 4 O—4 8B—5 4/| Calves. 367 -- “4 
b.. 0 O—0 O—0 0 0 0—0 O0—0 O| Pigs... (es. & 
° To ‘sink the offal, per Sibs 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape OR 20.20. cccescced per cwt. * 13s. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine,...-- per lb. 0s. 2d. to Os. - 
BOGOR cccocccceescscesecece 113 6 Congou, fine.....+ cecnee (Oa = ew H 
BamssO SD cccccccsscseccocess 1 : 3 Souchong, fine .....++..+« 13—32 
Linseed Oil-Cake - -per 1000 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. / ere Hac SO ea 
Candles, per dozen, "5s. Od, to 58. oa.” ame, fine (in bond) per cwt. yA ° 
Py (6d per doz. ere 7s. - - = a rs 30s to 
Is, Mettom. .......++. +00. 208, Od, ar, Muscova ecoceve . 824. 
208. Od, agar, Meseovato. per «+ 205, Od, to 258. Od, 


TeCS ..-+ 4 

















Senenste. ones 66 Oe oe 
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| 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY— | 
On Weowrspay, November 4th, 1846, will be performed, | 
a SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC, from the Works of H 
R. H. Prince Albert, Handel, Mozart, Leo, Hammell, &c.; 
with Spohr's Oratorio, “ The Last Judgment.” This being the 
commencement of anew Scason, a favourable opportunity 
offers for persons desirous of becoming Subscribers ; who are 
requested to apply at EXETER HA LL, on Tuesday Evening | 
Next, from 8 till !0o0’Clock (during the Rehearsal, which will 
be held in the Large Hall’, or to Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing | 
ross. The Subscription is One Guinea ; or for Reserved Seats 
in the Gallery or Areca, Two Guineas, per Annum. During the 
past year the number of Subscription Concerts was Eleven. 
newer, Hon. Sec 
TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- , 
CUTTA, via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Pass ers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the | 
Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


IRKENHEAD DOCK COMMISSIONERS. 
LOANS OF MONEY.—tThe Birkenhead Dock Commis- 
sioners are ready toreceive LOANS of MONEY for periods of 
Five or Seven Years, under the authority of their Acts of Par- 
Liament, at the rate of five per cent per annum. 

The Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July, in London or elsewhere, as the parties lending | 
may prefer. ss 

Sealed Tenders, stating the amount and term of Years for 
which the Money is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the 
Commissioners, endorsed ** Tender for Loans.” 

y order, Ruicuarp Hap, Secretary 

Rirkenhead, 2ist September 1846. | 









’ 











9 7. > , 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. 
Established 1772. 
President—The Ear! of Romney. 
— “> i Lord Kenyon. 
Vice Presidents.) yignt Hon. Sir R. Peel, M.P. 
Treasurer—Tienjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M-P., F-R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq 
Ata meeting of Governors held inCraven Street,on Wroxts | 
pay 7th Ocronra 1816, the cases of 23 Petitioners were con 


sidered, of which 14 were approved, 2 rejected, 5 inadmis 





sible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. | 
Since the meeting held on the 5th of Arovst, 20 debtors, of 

whom 19 had wives and 39 children, have been discharged 

from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 

Liberation, including every charge connected with the Socie 

was 1932. 16s. 1!d., and the following 

reccived since the last report— 





ty 


Bencfa tions 
John Jones, Esq. . 
William Gambier, I 
Josiah Martin, ! 


£2 





the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the society meet on 
the first Wednesday inevery month. Josrrn Luny,Secretary. | 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4th Victoria, c. 9. 
ge) 2 JF THIS INSTITUTION, 
SUMANCE RANCH. 

ity afforded to the Assured by means « 
ample subscribed capitul, and the large fund accumulat 
from the premiums on upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required durin 
the first five years, the remaining half-premiums being p 
out of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually 
divided among the Assurcd 

Prornietary Branca. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured 

An increasing le of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid 
off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of the 
holder. EXTRACTS FROM THE TAULES 



































































Annual Premiums required fur an Assurance of 1002. for the | 
Whole Term of Life. | 
Mutual Assurance Branch Proprietary Branch j 
| Halt Pre- Whole pre-f ialf pre- | Whole pre 
& |mium first nium after] & m ‘irst |mium after | 
< years. 5S years. | < 7 yeas Tyears. | | 
} 
£04.) £2. 4. s. d. £284 | 
20 1oo0 200 | ois © 11 0 
2%] 222 | 24 4 $25] 019 7 | 119 2 | 
30 14n}] 2 910 ow} 119 23 6 | 
35) 166) 217 0735) 1 4n 2 910 | 
40 113 3 366 iv 192 218 4 | 
45; 19 6 319 6 $45) 11410 3o96/ | 
SO; 279; 415 6 so; 226 450 
55/ 21910 | 517 8 $35) 21029([556| | 
Ns 


Peres Moxgison, Kosident Director. 


J. AND D. NICOLL, REGISTERED 
@ PALETOT MANUFACTURERS and TAILORS to 
their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. beg respect | 
fully to announce that the celebrated LLAMA CLOTH is m 
by them also in warmer substances to suit the approaching 
season. The above tirm with confidence anticipate that this 
introduction will receive from the public an equal approval | 
with the well-known gentlemanly light over-coat, called the | 
REGISTERED PALETOT, for summer wear, which is 
already honoured with the constant patronage of all that 
seek an unaffected gentlemanly appearance. It is respect- 
fully suggested that moderate prices are strictly maintained 
for every article of dvess, supplied at either of their London 
establishments, viz. 114, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. The 
Registered Paletots, 6th and 7th Vic. cap. 65, of both the win 
ter and summer substances, are kept ready, in every colour, 
for immediate wear ; these can only be obtained in the Me 
tropolis as above, and of their recognized agents in the chief 
provincial cities of the United Kingdom ; also of the princ ipal 
Stores in the United States, Br tish India, and America ; but 
in Bombay. only of Messrs. Wacnoan and Co. 
, ~ Ee Dt ED 
ILVER TEA-SERVICES OF NEW PAT- 
TERNS.—A. 2. SAVORY and SONS, Working Silver 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank, respectfully 
inform their customers that they have recently finished a few 
new designs, in accordance with the present improved taste, 
and that they are sold at reduced prices from those customary 
ia the trade. ‘ 
Uxanwwer Pirrenn. 

















Twatra Parteay. 


Strong Silver Teapot £10 18 6 | S-rong Silver Teapot ..£13 0 
Ditto, Sugar-Rasin 6 14 ©] Ditto, Sugar-Rasin.... 7 1 | 
Ditto, Cream-Jug.... .4 10 6 | litto,Cream-Ewer ... 5 2 
Ditto, Coffeepet.... . 14 10 0! Ditto, Coffeepot 67 


re 

Complete .. ..35 12 6] Compicte 
A variety of upwards of fifty silver tea and coffe 
may be seen in the show-rooms ; and on application, the il- 
lustrated price current, containing drawings, with the weights 
and price of recent designs, will be forwarded to any part of 
Great Britain, Ireland, India, or the Colonies. Drawback on 

silver plate exported, Is. Gd. per ounce. 
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| True Verbena Extract. 
| Extract Spring Flowers. 


| Imitations! 


| give the title of “ 





NEX. ZEALAND.—Proposed—That the Di- 


rectors of the New Zeaiand Company be requested to 





| petition her Majesty to be allowed now and henceforward to 
| purehase the discha 


e of all noncommissioned officers ann 
soldier sstationed in New Zealand, who may desire it, as sood 
as they shall have individually completed twelve months’ 
service within the limits of the Colony N. B. The price of 
an infantry soldier's discharge is twenty pounds ; being about 
the cost of a labouring emigrant’s passage from London to the 
Company's settlements _ 

HE STANDARD of COGNAC, which is the 


est Foreign Brandy —The PATENT BRANDY, and 








| the GENUINE SELTERS WATER, protected by the Patent 


Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard 
against adulteration, can be obtained throughout the king- 


| dom at the respective prices undermentioned, or at 7, Smith 


field Bars, and 96, St. John Street, London. 
BETTS’S FRERES COGNAC—Brown, 4s. Od. per bottle; 
Pale, 5s. dit 


PAl 





BET" {T BRANDY, 3s. per bottle 


| BETTS'S NASSAU SELTERS WATER, 10s. per doz. large 


bottles, 7s. small, exclusive of carriage from London 


ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long been 


famed for its admirable qualities, combined with cheap 


ness 
from Cornhill. Balanced handles, in scts of 50 pieces 
31. 10s., 41. 10s. ; common kitchen, per dozen, 10s., 12s., 16s. 6d., 
2is., 25s. Table steels, patent sharpencrs, cases of dessert 

knives, Sheffield plated goods, &c. Mecui's penknives are 
excellent and economical, from 1s. upwards. His peculiar 
steel razors and magic strop and paste have given comfort to 
many a suffering shaver; and the ladies pronounce his scissors 
to be unequalled. 











WENTY-TWO NEW PERFUMES 
used at the Queen's Drawingrooms, Levees, & In 
HKottles, at 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., Ke. 
The Queen's Own Perfume. 
Prince Albert’s Own Perfume. | 
Indian Patchouly Perfume. 
Prince Wales’ Violet Perfume 
Hedyosmia or Persian Essence 


| Essence of Sweet Pea. 
Essence of Sweet Bricr 
Essence of Honey Suckle 
Emperor of China's Perfume. 
Rose Geranium 

Cape Jasmine 

The Highland Perfume 
Rondeletia. 


Rouquet d’Arabie. 
Millefteur. 


Royal Extract of Lavender. 
Essence of Lillies of the Valley | Milletieur and Lavender 
Condensed Royal Essence. Extract of Roses 

Prepared by R. B. Eo, Perfumer to the Queen ; and sold by 
every Perfumer in town and country. 





MPORTANT INFORMATION. — Unprin- | 


fle more | 





cipled Individuals, for the sake of gaining a tr 
profit, vend the most spurious compounds under the names of 
** Macassar Oil,” “ Kalydor,” “* Odonto,” &c., some under the 
implied sanction of Royalty: they copy the labels, advertise 
ments, and testimonials (substituting fictitious names and 
addresses for the real), of the original preparations. It is, 
therefore, highly necessary to see that the word “ Kowland’s’ 
is on the Wrapper Of each article. All others are Fraudulent 
The Genuine Art-cies are sold by the 
tors, A. Rowtanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London; ¢ 
by every respectable Perfumer and Chemist throughout the 
Kingdom. 


| ELCROIX’S KALYDOR, the only safe and 
efficacious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, 
tches, Spots, and other Distigurementsof the 
nt bloom it imparts to the check, and the 
P the hands, arms, and neck, 
le to every toilet 
upldity of unprincipled individuals, who 
jenuine Kalydor” to compounds of the 
miost deleterious character, containing minerai astringents 
utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellent ac 
tion endangering health. It is, therefi erative on pur 
chasers to ask for “ Deleroix’s Kalyd 153, New Bond St 
Price 4s. 6d. All others are fraudulent counter‘eits. 


YERDOE’S NEW WATERPROOF PAL- 
LIUM, and other WINTER OVER-COATS of every 
kind. The long-established reputation of W. B's. well known 
Outside Garments, renders recommendation now almost need 
less. It was by him the Ventilating Waterproof, also the 
Light Over-Coats, (now so universally w ») were originally 
introduced ; and ten years trial has placed their complete suc 
cess beyond contradiction ; as, notwithstanding the numerous 
competitors the extensive sale of W 
proof Over-Coat has produced, it unquestionably continucs 
the most permanently popular garment ever invented. A 







































Large Stock for the Winter, and of Out<ide Garments, adapted | 









to every purpo-e, guaranteed to exclude any rain whatever, 
also of Shooting Jackets, 
notice. W.BERDOBR, Tailor and Over-Coat Maker, 69, 
ni] (North side), and, 96, New Bond St. near Oxford St 
\ ARRIOTT’S NEW PROVIDENCE 
i UNDRESSED TURTLE.—The fish of New Providence 
are universally acknowledged to be the finest ard most deli- 
cate in flavour of any in the West* Indies. 
article is preserved by an improved method in the colony ; and, 
in presenting it to the public, MARRIOTT, bROTHERS, 
have every confidence that it will be found far superior to the 
Turtle brought over and prepared in this country.—Price, 
quart tins, l4s.; pints, 7s 
TURTLE SOUP, prepared from the above by the first pro- 
fessed cooks in this country, and ready for immediate use.— 
Quart tins, 7s. 6d.; pints, 3s. 9d. 
MARRIOTT'S TURTLE for INVALIDS, prepared for im 
mediate use, from the most choice parts. This being approved 
of by the most eminent medical men, will be found, from its 





delicacy, invaluable for persons of a weak digestion, and to | 


agree with the most fastidious palate.—Half-pints, 3s 
Sold by the principal Italian Warchousemen 
lépot, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwells Purvevors to her Ma- 


rect, Bank. 
ILIOUS COMPLAINTS, GOUT, 
INDIGESTION, &c. 
“ What's rank or title, station, state, or wealth, 
* To that far greater worldly blessing, health ? 
“ What's house, or land, or dress, or wine, or meat, 
* If one can’t rest for pain, nor sleep, nor eat— 
* Nor go about in comfort? Here's the question 
* What's all the world without a good digestion !" 

MR. COCKLE’'S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS will 
be found highly valuable in every form of indigestion, with 
torpid liverand inactive bowels ; also in gout, bilious attacks, 
sick head-ache, and nervous irritability, from a deranged 
State of the stomach.—OBSERVE! Those only are genuine 
which bave th: words “ JAMES COCKLE. Arormercary,” 
engraved in white letters upon the Government Stamp 


J 


CURE for all kinds of SWELLINGS and 

TUMOURS, by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
Mr. John Young, of Worcester Street, Kidderminster, had 
been afflicted for nine years with a tumour or swelling on his 
leg, which at times prevented him from attending to bis busi- 
ness. He had used everything that could be thought of, but 
only got worse instead of better. In two months he was per 
fectly cured by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Messrs. Pea- 
nell and Mark, the very respectable booksellers, Kiddermin- 
ster, will vouch for the correctness of this statement. Any 
glandular swelling, unnatural enlargements, contracted and 
stiff joints, might speedily be cured by these celebrated medi 
cines. Sold by ali Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's 
establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


His manufactory is at 4, Leadenhall Street, four doors 
21. 10s., 


Its universally great | 


B.'s. celebrated Water- | 


now ready, or made to order ata | 


This esteemed | 


Wholesale | 


jesty), 21, Soho Square ; and in the City, at Mr. Watts, 44, | 
| Coleman St 


| T° AUCTIONEERS. — NOTICE is hereby 
| given, that the sale of any Copy or Copies of FOREIGN 
| EDITIONS of ENGLISH WORKS, in which there is exist- 
ing Copyright, by Auction or otherwise, is liegal; and will 
render the party who shall expose such to sale, liable to an 
Action for Damages, under the Act of 5th and 6th Victoria, 
| cap. 45, for the Protcetion of Copyright. 


YOUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS TO CHURTON’S 
} LIBRARY, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, are 
| allowed Dove e the number of Votvmes to those in town, are 
not cuarged for Linrary Box on Caracocur, may depend upon 
receiving such works as they may ask fur, and upon having 
their box returned within 24 hours of its arrival in town. 
TERMS: 
The Year ... 37. 3s. ... 4/. 4s. ... 5t. Ss. or 101. 108 
Reading Societies from 6/. 6s. to 161. 16s. 
Hints to Secretaries of Reading Societies sent post-free. 


= 














~__ ‘The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. ls. of 
| R. WOLFF’S NARRATIVE OF HIS 
| MISSION TO BOKHARA, 
| London: Published, for the Author, by Joun W. 
| Parkes, West Strand. 
| This day is published, the Fifth Edition of The 
pe. By Tuomas Waker; M.A, 
In demy 8vo. cloth lettered, price 6s. 
London : SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; Manchester: 
Sims and DiInnAM. 


| 
This day, 8vo. cloth lettered, price 13s. with Plates, 
UY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
mel Volume IV. New Series. 
| TReing the Volume for the Year 1846. 
| London: 8. HIGHLey, 32, Fleet Street. 

To be continued in Yearly Volumes, published in October. 

Dedicated, by permission of her Majesty the Queen, to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 

| Nearly ready, with Mlustrationsfrom Designs by Gilbert, 
square, cloth gilt, 








| 

| 

| ALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

| By Acnes Loupon; Edited by Mrs. Lovpon. 

| Londen : Bowpery and Kexrpy, 190, Oxford Street. 

| Just published, Fifteenth Edition, 

I INTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY DIs- 

| CIPLID Foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6c. 





London : J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Who have just printed a CATALOGUE OF THETR 
| PUBLICATIONS, which may be had Gratis, of any 
} Bockseller. 
Just published, Second Edition, revised, 

YELF-EDUCATION AND THE FORMA- 

\.) TION OF CHARACTER. Addressed to the Young. 
| By Mrs. Hore. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
| “* Mrs. Hope's work shows that she has studied the best 
| writers on education, and her views are decidedly in 
| advance of the age. Parents and teachers will gain 
| many useful hints from its perusal.”-—Record. 
| London: J. Harenarpd and Sox, 187, Pic 
| 








ulilly. 








Lately published, in 8vo. price 18s. 

ITE CONQUEST OF SCINDE; a Commen- 

tary. By Lieut.-Colonel Ovrram, C.B. Resident at 
Sattarah. 

* Colonel Outram is calm, direct, and firm, in the ma- 
nagement of his case; he deals with facts and dates and 
| authentic documentary evidence.”—John Bull. 

Wittiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
| FLORENTINE HISTORY. 
| On the 2d of November will be published, in small 8vo. 
} price 9s. cloth, Vol. 1. of 
| part HISTORY, from the earliest 

authentic Records to.he Accession of Ferdinand the 
Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Ky Capt. Henry Epwarp Napter, R.N. 

To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 








This day, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
TEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. Book IL 
1 Sections I If. III. Inthe original Latin. With 
Explanatory Notes and References. Edited by Wa. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

By the Same, Is. 6d. 
| CONIC SECTIONS: their principal Properties proved 
Geometrically. Being a Supplement to the Author's 
DOCTRINE of LIMITS, with its Applications. 8vo. 9s. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


| THE GREAT ROOT OF ALL OUR NATIONAL — 
EVILS. 

This day, Sec. Edit. price redaced to 5s., bound in cloth, 
i ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND: a 
| History for the People. By Jonn Hamrpen junior. 
| “ This is a terrible exposure of the rise, progress, and 
| mtsdoings of England's Nobles; prepared with care and 
| written in a bold and fearless spirit.”— Nottingham Rev. 
London: Errincuam Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal 
Exchange. 


| 


| Wuewett, D.D., 





| 
J 
| Just published, foolscap, 7s. 6d. cloth, 10s. 6¢. morecco, 
YUE NATURALISTS POETICAL COM- 
PANION; with Notes. 

Selected by the Rev. F.. Wurson, M.A. F.L.S. 
Second Edition, with 57 Illustrations by W. H. Prior. 
“A volume filled to overflowing with a collection of 

pleasing thoughts and kindly emotions, which senti- 
| mental naturalists have, from time to time, encircled 
| around and associated with certain and many of the in- 
| 
| 





| 
| 





| numerable objects of nature.”—Lovpon. 

London: Hamitton, ApAms, and Co. ; Leeds: I. Y. 

| Knicur. 

| NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 

| Publishing Weekly, price 6d. printed from Engraved 
Plates, on paper of the usual Music size, 

HE MUSIC BOOK, a Weekly Periodical 

of ORIGINAL MUSIC, by the most Eminent Com- 
posers ; comprising Mrs. 4 Beckett, Balfe, Benedict, J. L. 
| Hatton, Alex. Lee, E. Loder, T. G. Reed, Frank Romer, 
| J. WH. Tully, V. Wallace, &c. &c. 
| No. I. containing “SING, MAIDEN, SING,” the 
| Words by Barry Cornwall, the Music by Balfe. 
| No. If, “ THE FALSE FRIEND,” Music by Wallace, 
Words by T. Hood 

No. UL.“ A SONG FOR THE SEASONS,” Music by 
| Tully, Words by Barry Cornwall. 

London : Published at the Office of “ The Music Book,” 
| St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen; of whom, and at the Office, Pro- 
spectuses may be had. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
is Just Published, 
CONTENTS : 
1. Fortifications of Paris. 
Lord Nugent’s Travels in Greece. 
The Spanish Lady” s Love. 
Constantinople in the Fourth Century. 
Dr. Hook on Education of the People. 
Cologne Cathedral. 
7. General Nott in Atfghanistan. 
8. Hochelaga—and Sir F. B. Head's Emigrant. 
9. Close of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Was published Yesterday. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Proposals for extending the Irish Poor-law. 
2. Speeches and Writings of the late Lord King. 
3. Grote’s History of Greece. 


OMS wr 


cation. 
5, State and Prospects of British Agriculture. 
6. Government of British India. 
7. Railways at Home and Abroad. 
London: Lona@Man and Co.; Edinburgh: 
BLACK 


A. and C, 


In 4 vols. Svo. price 48s. & 
i JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Also, 


MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 





Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSII’S MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. Edited by his Son. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
London : LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW EDITION OF CAPT. MARRYAT’S SETTLERS. 
On Wednesday next will be published, a New Edition, | 
in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with 2 Engravings, price 7s. 6d., 

HE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captain 
Marryat, C.B. A New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
By the same Author, 
M: + [con READY. 3 vols. with Mlustrations, 
22s. 6: 
tHE, MISSION ; or Scenes in Africa. 
OTHE PRIVATEER’S MAN One Hundred Years Ago. 
2 vols. 12s. 
London: LonaMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 
SHORT’S EXECUTOR’S ACCOUNT-BOOK. ; 
New Edition, to. price 6s. cloth, or 7s. 6¢. bound. 
HE EXECUTOR’S ACCOUNT-BOOK ; 
exhibiting a eoncise and easy Method of Keeping 
Executorship Accounts; and containing a_ sufficient 
number of Ruled Pages, so arranged as to suit the cir- 
cumstances of nearly every Estate, and calculated to save 
much trouble and expense in making out the Annuity, 
Legacy, and Residuary Statements, required by the Le- 
gacy Duty Office. By Tuomas Suort, 
London : LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each 
work, fep. 8vo. cloth; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 


R. MAUNDER’S FOUR TREASURIES. 
1. THE BIOGRAPHICAL 





12,000 Memoirs. 

2. THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
Universal History ; separate Hist: 
: 3. THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TRE ASU RY: 

! a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres. 

d 4. THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 

i of Reference: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN and LONGMANs. 

} THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

H Just published, a a Edition, a Additions, 12mo.> 

e 4s. Gd. ¢ 

ERMAN UNIV E RSITY " EDUCATION : 
or the Professors and Students of Germany. To 

i which is added, a brief Account of the Public Schools of 

1 Prussia. Ly WaAvtTer C. Perry, Phil. Dr. of the Uni- 

Versity of Gottingen. Second Edition. 

“A very nice handbook of information relating to the 
| condition and system of the German universities, which 
' will be of interest at the present moment when the sub- 
ject of nationai education is attracting so large a share 
of public attention.”—Literary Gazette. 

London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Loncm ANS. 


IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
} Early in October will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
i| price WZ. 1s. bound in cloth 
EW CU RIOSITIES OF LITERATU RE, 
AND THE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 
Ly Georce Soane, Esq., B.A- 
| A work of popular information and amusement, con- 
\ taining a full and authentic Record of the National Cus- 
toms, Superstitions, Sports, &c., traced up to their ear- 
liest origins ; Details of various interesting Natural Phe- 
nomena ; the Months, with their Feasts, Ritual Obser- 
vances, Flora, Fauna, &c., forming a perpetual Calendar ; 
a History of Freemasonry, its real origin, its mysteries 
explained, and its pretensions unmasked ; singular Re- 
searches into Rosicrucianism, the Cabala, Alchemy, &c., 
and many other curious matters, Biographical, Historical, 
and Antiquarian, now for the first time collected. 
With the Annuals in November, in 1 vol. 18mo. Illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
JANUARY EVE; a Tale of the Times. By Grorce 
‘ SoaneE, Esq., B.A., (late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.) 
2. CHURTON, 26, Holles Street. 
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Dr. Rober tJ. Culverwell’s Guide to Health and. Long Life. 

(300 pages, pocket volume,) price ls.: by post, ls. 6d. 

HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVeRWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 
} ConTENTs : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
; feelings, a good night’s rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. My an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of SHERWoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers: or direct from the Author, 10, Argyll 





Place, Regent Street; who may be advised with on these 
matters daily till 3; evenings 7 till 





No. CLXX. 


4. Lives of Eminent English Lawyers—Legal Edu- 


CLYI. | 


| COOKERY. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Fourth Edition. 3 vols, | 
8vo. 36s. | 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. Third | 


j 
| 


2 vols. fep. | 


TREASURY: a | 
q Dictionary of Universal Biography ; comprising above | 





This day is published, in foolscap Svo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
ETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By A Lapy. 

Letter 1, Contentment—2. Temper — 3. Falsehood and 
Truthfulness—4. Envy —5. Selfishness and Unselfishness 
—6. Self-control—7. Economy—s and 9. 
the Mind—10. Amusements. 

London : LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
AL HISTORY 
Svo. 





NEW WORK ON ECCLESIASTIC 
On Wednesday next will be published, in foolscap. 
price 6s. 

CATECHISM of CHURCH HISTORY in 
General, from the Apostolic 


Time. To which is added, a Catechism of English Chureh 


Cultivation of | 


Age to the Present | 


History ; with a Summary of principal Events, in Chro- | 


nological Order. By the Rev. W. F. WiLKiNson, A.M., 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. 
London: LonemMan, Brown, GEEEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Just published, a New Edition, foolscap 8vo. with an En- 
graving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
= LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION ; 3 

or How to Enjoy a Country Life rationally. By 
Author of “ Gardening for Ladies,” &e. 
LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS; 
Of whom may be had, price 7s. 6. 
A NEW EDITION OF MISS ACTON’S ” MODE RN 


Mrs. Lovpon, 
Londen: 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
Just published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 
ortraits, price 28s. cloth, 

HE LIFE OF WESLEY; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. By Rosent SouTHEY, Esq. 
LL.D. Third Edition, with Notes by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the 
Character of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, 
Esq. Edited by the Rev. CHARLEs CUTHBERI SovTHeY, 
A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


MR. TEALE’S TREATISE ON HERNIA. 
Just published, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on ABDOMINAL 
iA. HERNIA. THoMAs PRIDGIN TEAL, F.L.S., 
F.R.C.S., and Surgeon to the Leeds General Infirmary. 
“The book before us we at once pronounce unexcep- 
tionably good, and fulfilling to the utmost the stated ob- 
ject of its publication. 
will find it an invaluable and unfailing guide. 
and Foreign Medical Review. 
London : LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANS. 


DR. J. M. COLEY ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. price l4s. cloth, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIS- 

tf EASES OF CHILDREN. By James Mirman 

CoLey, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians 

in London, &c. 

“A very useful and interesting addition to medical 
literature. We can recommend Dr. Coley’s work as the 
production of a diligent and experienced investigator in a 
difficult path of the curative science.”—Lancet. 

London: LONGMAN, Brows, Gnueen, and LONGMANS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ECTURES illustrative of various subjects in 

4 PATHOLOGY and SURGERY. By Sir Bensamin 
C. Bropre, Bart. F.R.S. Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, 
Surgeon to H.R.H. Prince Albert, Foreign Correspondent 
of the Institute of France, &c. 

By the same Author, 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of the URINARY 
ORGANS. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

PATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
on DISEASES of the JOINTS. Fourth Edition. 8vo- 
10s. 6d. 

LECTURES illustrative of certain LOCAL NERVOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 8vo. 4s. 

_ London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 








"—British 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth. 
: LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 
JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT CEN- 
TURY. By W.C. TownsenD, Esq., A.M., Recorder of 
Macclesfield. 

“ Lively, entertaining, and interesting. In the familiar, 
almost dramatic variety of these amusing volumes, the 
reader tinds himself as one looking on.”—-E.raminer. 

“ With such exeellent subjects, and ample materials to 
his hand, and with his professional esprit de corps, Mr. 
Townsend could scarcely fail in producing a pleasant and 
useful book for the world at large, and an interesting 
work for the lawyer or law-student.”— Spectator. 

London: LonaMAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. bn > % vo. Wood-cuts, 13s. 6d. 


LEMENTS oF “PH YSICS. Part IL. 

‘1 Imponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pescuet, Princi- 
pal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated 
trom the German, with Notes, by E. West. 

Vol. I. contains, The Physics of Ponderable 
7s. id. 

“ We trace the hand of a master, who has placed be- 
fore his readers, in the most lucid order, those branches 
of science in their modern improved state. The work is 
a little encyclopedia of physical science, and we heartily 
recommend it as a work by which the public will benetit.” 
—Philosophical Magazine. 

London : LoNGMAN, BRown, GREEN, and Lone MANS. — 


DR. G. 0. REES ON URINARY DISEASES, &e. 
Just published, 8vo, with Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
the ANALYSIS of the BLOOD and 
URINE, in Health and Disease ; and on the Treat- 
ment of Urinary Diseases. By G. OWEN Regs, M.D., 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer to Pentonville Prison, and Assistant- 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 2d Edition, enlarged. 

“A valuable text-book to the student of chemical pa- 
thology, whether beginning or advanced.”—£dinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“ We know of no better manual on the chemical analy- 
sis of the blood and urine to place in the hands of those 
who are joining themselves to the newly-formed schools 
of practical chemistry in this Metropolis.” — London Medi- 
cal Gazette. 

London : LoncMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 
ME GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
i “MEN OF CAPITAL.” 

Ts now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ALs0, JUST PUBLISHED, 
ROMAN TRAITOR. 
A True Tale of the Republic. 
by H. W. Herpert, Esq. 
Author of “ Oliver Cromwell,” &e. 3 vols. 
Henry Cotsery, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


THE 


Ded cated, by permission, to her Majesty. 

Now ready, the Ninth Volume of 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

4 By AGNeEs Stricktanp. Comprising the Life of 

Mary of Modena, Consort of James II. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“One of the best biographies we owe to Miss Strick. 

land’s | ven.” — Literary Gazette. 


This volume is one of the most interesting of Miss 


| Strickland’s very interesting series. "— Weekly Chronicle, 


“A delightful piece of biography. No words can suffi- 
ciently express the sense which every intelligent reader 
must feel of the research and labour which Miss Strick- 
land has bestowed on her attractive and interesting 
work. "— Observer. 

*The most satisfactory volume of the series. Miss 
Strickland, through the intervention of M. Guizot, has 
had access to a variety of unpublished documents depo- 
sited in the secret archives of France ; and some exceed- 
ingly curious details, obviously never intended for the 
world, have thus been brought to light.”— Court Journal. 

“ A most charming biographical memoir. We conclude 
by expressing our unqualified opinion that we Know of 
no more valuable contribution to modern history than 
this ninth volume of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England.”—Morning Llerald. 

HENRY CoLBcRN, Publisher, 13, Great Marl! 

Strect. 
Miss TYTLER’S JUVENILE WORKS. 
New Editions. 


ILA; OR THE 


Fourth Edition. 


porough 


ISLAND. 


Foolscap, cloth, 5s 
9 


ENGLAND. A Continuation of “ Leila 
Third Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 6s. 


LEILA IN 
or the Island.” 


3. 
FLORENCE; or Grave and Gay, 
Foolseap, cloth, 5s, 


MARY AND 
Seventh Edition, 


MARY AND FLORENCE 
Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 6s. 

** These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She has 
taken a just position between the rationalism of the last 
ceneration and the puritanism of the present ; while the 
perfect nature and true art with which she sketches 
from juven ile life, show powers which might be more am- 
hitiously displayed, but cannot be better bestowed.”— 
(quarterly Review 

Londou: J. Hat HARD and Son, 187, Pice adilly. 


R E D's 3 E NGL ISH SC HOOL pie TIONA® 


AT SIXTEEN. Fourth 


wound, the Third 


A 


ion ‘of 
DICTION ARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAG containing the Pronunciation, Ety- 
mology, and Explanation of all Words authorized by 
eminent Writers: to which are added, a Vocabulary of 
the Roots of English Words, and an Accented List of 








Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By ALex, 
Rew, A.M. Rector of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh. 
“The most complete School Dictionary we have yet 





seen.” — Academic and Collegiate Circular. 
“ This work is, beyond dispute, the best of its class 
that has yet appeared.”—Christian Witness. 
OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; SIMPKLN, 
and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, New Editions of 
REID'S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 6¢. 
REID S RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSI- 


MARSHALL, 





TION, 2s. 
REID'S RUDIMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, ls. 


REID'S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 7s. 
REID'S OUTLINE OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY, 6d. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. ee 
LLENDOREE’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in SIX MONTHS. 
ADAPTED to the ITALLAN. 
the English Student. By Dr. Il. G. OLLENDORFF. 
price 16s. cloth. 








Written expressly for 
svo. 





Already publis! red. 
ADAPTED to the FRENCH, 
on the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Svo. Second Edition, price 16s. cloth. 

2, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part [. Fifth Edition, price 16s. 8vo. cloth. 
Part IL. Second Edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth. The parts 
sold separately. 

3. KEYS to the ITALIAN, 
MAN SYSTEMS, prepared by 
exch, cloth lettered. 

~* It is necessary for those who desire to avs ail them- 
elves of the present method, to notice that these are the 

uy English Editions sanctioned by Dr. OLLENDORFF 4 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommended by C aptain Basil 
Hall and other eminent writers. They ‘should be ordered 
with the publisher's name ; and, to prevent error, every 
copy of the Author’s Edition is si ened by himself. ‘ 

London. Warrraker and Co, and Drnsu and Co.; 
and to be had of any Bookseller. aan 





Written expressly 
OLLENDORFF. 


FRENCH, and GER- 
the Author. Price 78. 


Just published, price 1s, the Fourth Edition, 
(Translated from the Nineteenth French Edition,) 
ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; 
or Exposition of Natural, Simple, Agree sable, ont 
but also of 
Completely Destroying Habitual ¢ ‘onstipation, without 
using either Purgatives or any artificial means whate —_ 
(discovery recently made in France by M. W —_ 3 
followed by numerous certificates from eminent Pp A 
sicians and other persons of distinction. Free by post, 
Price Is. 6d. ” 
Sold by James Youens and Co. Tea-dealers, 4 noe cond 
Hill, London; aud by all Booksellers in the United King 
dom. 
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8, New Burlington Street. 
B EN T 


R. 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH 


M 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKs. 
1. 

1 3 vols. post 8vo 

DERMISON, AND THE 
STATESMAN. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Horianp, 
2 


DANIEL CUMBERLAND 


In 8vo, with Portraits, 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain & Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth, 

Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the 
Correspondence of the most Distinguished Statesmen 
and other Eminent Persons of the Period ; now first Pub- 
lished from Original MSS. in the State Paper Office, and 
British Museum, and his own “ Letter-book. 

By Sir Wargts Nicoras, G.C.M.G, 
3 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING. 

The Trials of the Earl and Countess of Somerset for 
the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, in the Tower of 
London, and various matters connected therewith ; from 
contemporary manuscripts. 

By ANDREW Amos, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
1 


3 vols. post SVO. 
JOHN OF ENGLAND. A Romance. 
By HENKY CURLING. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW 
READY. 
1. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in the STREETS 
OF LONDON, 

With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
By Joun Tuomas Smiru, Esq. late Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum; Author of “The Life of Nolle- 

kens,” and “ A Book for a Rainy Day.” 
Edited by CuaRLes Mackay, LL. D. Author of 
“ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” &c. 
o 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the 
Author. 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. Anpersen, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by Cuakies Beckxwirn, Esq. 


3. 
with numerous Engravings. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND 
TOMBS OF EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE. 
By Mrs. Romer, 

Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadal- 


” &e. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Author of “ The 
quivir,” “ Sturmer, 
d 


In 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
SIR HENRY ELLIs’s 
NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


*,* The first two or last two vols. may be had sepa- | 
| Death of Julius Cxsar, and the Reign of Augustus. 


rately to complete sets, 
In post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
LIFE LN THE WILDERNESS; or Wanderings 
in South Africa. 
By Henry H. SEER, B.A. 


In3 =. post sve 
SECOND EDITION OF THE DEBUTANTE; 
or the London Season, By Mrs. Gore, 


‘. 

In a neatly-bound pocket volume, 
SECOND EDITION OF HOWITT’S BOOK OF 
THE »EASONS, 

8. 

Ta 1 vel, 

SECOND EDITION OF CAPTAIN NEILL’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE 

IN THE EAST, 
9 
SECOND EDITION OF THE MODERN COOK, 
By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre d’Hotel, 
and Chief Cook to her Majesty the Queen. 
10. 
MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 
By Tuomas INcotpsny, Author of “ The Ingoldshy 
Legends.” 
Forming the New Volume of “ The Standard Novels 
and Romances.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 
SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth 
Edition. Four Plates, and above Seventy Wood- 

cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1037. 1/. ls. boards, This work 
has been translated into the French and German Lan- 
ages, 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
improved, with numerous Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 196. 
3s. Gd. boards. A new Chapter has been added to this 
Edition, “ On the Relations between the Structure and 
the Functions of the Brain.” This work has been trans- 
lated into French. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
8vo. pp. 33, Is. sewed. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. Seventh Edition, 
12mo. 4s. boards. “The People’s Edition.” Royal 8vo. 
ls. 6d. sewed, This work has been trans'ated into 
French, German, and Swedish; and 65,000 copies have 
been sold in the United Kingdom. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or the Duties of Man: In- 
dividual, Domestic, and Social. Second Edition, 12mo. 
Pp. 440, 7s. 6d. boards. 

POPULAR EDUCATION : its Objects and Principles 
Elucidated. Second Edition, enlarged, Svo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Chiefly by Geonce ComBeE, JAMES SIMPSON, 
and Dr. ANDREW CoMBE. 12mo. pp. 360, 5s. 6d. boards, 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in Quarterly 
Numbers. 8vo. price 2s 6d. 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE FAMILY 


Sixth Edition, 


Eighth Edition. 


By the Rev, 


L E Y| 


| Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. 


+ Deighton, Cambridge. 


Sir ffrancis Wead’s New Work. 
Post &vo. 


THE EMIGRANT will be published in a Few Days. 


Jounxn Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 





Ir. Leiah Wunt’s Nef lork. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 9s. boards, or 10s. 6d. elegantly bound in cloth, 


(UNIFORM WITH 


WIT AND 


SELECTED FROM THE ENGLISH POETS : 
CRITICAL COMMENTS. 


ELDER, 


London: Smirn, 


“ IMAGINATION AND FANCY.”) 


HUMOUR. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATIVE ESSAY 
By Leigu Hunt. 
and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Of whom may be had, 


IMAGIN 


By Leign Hunt. 


ATION AND FANCY. 


Third Edition, 


9s. boards, or 10s. 6d. cloth elegant. 





\LASSICAL WORKS, printed for B. 
FeLLowes, Ludgate Street. 
AGAMEMNON, Ad fidem Manuscrip- 
torum emendavit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit, C. J. 
DLOMFIELD, S.T.P. Editio Quinta, 8vo. 12s. 

-ESCHYLI CHOEPHOR.LE, a BLOOMFIELD. 
Tertia, Svo, 8s. 

-ESCHYLI 
SVO. Bes. 

ZESCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, a BLomrretp. 
Editio Octava, Ss. 

-ESCHYLI SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS, 4 Biom- 
FIELD. Editio Quinta, Svo. 8s. 

EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS. Ad fidem Manuscriptorum 
ac veterum editionum emendavit, et Annotationibus in- 
struxit, J. H. Monk, 8.T.P. Editio Sexta, Svo. 6s. 

EURIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS CORONIFER, a J. H. 
Moxk, 8.T.P. Editio Quinta, recensita ct emendata. 
svVvo, 18. 

The BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES, 
DinporF, with English Notes. iy 
L.A. tor the use of Schools. 8vo. 78. 

SELECTIONS from the CHORIC POETRY of the 
GREEK DRAMATIC WRITERS. Translated into 
English Verse by J. AnsTice, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


/ 
-ESCHYLI 


Editio 


PERS.F, 4 Biomrietp. Editio Quinta, 


from the Text of 
Hi. P. COOKESLEY, 


ARNOLD'S ROMAN HISTORY. 
Lately published, in 8vo. 
I ISTORY of ROME. By Tuomas ARNOLD, 
D.D. Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, &c. 5 vols, 

VOLUME I. Early History to the Burning of Rome 
by the Gauls. 16s. 

VOLUME II. From the Gaulish Invasion to the End 
of the First Punic War. 18s. 

VOLUME III, From the End of the First to the End 
of the Second Punic War. Lis. 

VOLUMES IV. and VY. The later Roman Common- 
wealth, from the End of the Second Punic War to the 
1/. 8s. 
and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson; G. 
Bain; and 8S. Hodgson, 
Varker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. 
Of whom also may be had, 
MODEKN 
Oxford, 





B. Fellowes; F. 
London. J. H. 


His- 
Is42. 


LECTURES on 
University of 


Dr. ARNOLD'S 
TORY, delivered in the 
Price &s. 6d. 

Now complete, in 25 vols. 4to. with General Index. 

)NCYCLOPLEDIA METROPOLITANA; or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an original 
comprising the twofold advantage of a Philoso- 
phical and an Alphabetical Arrangement: with nume- 
rous Plates. Editors—The Rev. E. SMEDLEY, M. A. late 
Fellow of Sidney College, Cambridge ; the Rev. Huen J. 
Rose, B.D., late Principal of King’s College, London; the 
Rev. Henny J. Rose, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. This great national work is now 
presented to the public in its complete form, and em- 


plan ; 





| bodies a mass of information at once accurate, scien- 


and more extensive than any other 


tifically arranged, 
same class. The eminence of the 


modern work of the 


I OSE’S 


ROSE’S BLOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
Just published, Part 40, completing the Tenth Volume of 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

One or more parts in continuation will appear on 
the first of each alternate month ; and from the very for- 
ward state of the remaining portion, the proprietors are 
enabled to announce that the work will be completed in 
the autumn of next year. 

London: B. Fellowes; F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodg- 
son; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; 
J. Dowding; G. and A. Greenland; F. C. Westley; 
James Bohn ; Capes and Co.; G. W. Nickisson. Cam- 
bridge: J. and J. J. Deighton. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


DR. ARNOLD'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
New Edition, lately published 
SERMONS, on Various Subjects. 
Price 17. lés. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its Courses, Hindrances, and 
Helps. 12s. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its Hopes, Fears, and Close. 12g, 

SERMONS, chiefly on the Interpretation of Scripture. 
Price 12s. 

SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of RUGBY 
SCHOOL ; with an Address before Confirmation. 5s, 

FRAGMENT on the CHURCH. 6s. 6¢. Also, 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of Dr. ARNOLD, 


3 vols. 


, Collected and Republished, 12s. 


B. FeLLowes, Ludgate Street. 


DR. HINDS'S HISTORY OF © HRISTIANITY, 
Just published, in one thick volume Svo. 15s, 
| ISTORY of the RISE and EARLY PRO- 
GRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By Samvat Hryps, 


D.D., Predendary of Casticknock, Chaplain to his Grace 


| the Archbishop of Dublin, and First Chaplain to his Ex- 


great body of the contributors (including the well-known | 


names of Airy, Arnold, Babbage, Blomfield, De Morgan, 
Herschel, Peacock, Senior, Whately, and Whewell) forms 


an ample guarantee for the excellence of its contents. To 


prevent disappointment, the proprietors beg to call the 
attention of subscribers to the necessity of perfecting 
their sets without delay. 

B. Fellowes, F. and J. Rivington, J. Duncan, Suttaby 
and Co., E. Hodgson, J. Dowding, G. Lawford, J. M. 
Richardson, J. Bohn, T. Allman, J. Bain, 8. Hoc 
F.C Westley, L. A. Lewis, and H. Washbourne; also 
J. H. Parker and T. Laycock, Oxford; and J. and J. J 
Deighton, Cambridge. 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S THEOLOGIC AL 
WORKS 
Lately published. ‘ 

p SSAYS on some of the PECULIARITIES 
of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Fifth Edit. 10s, 

2. ESSAYS on some of the DIFFICULTIES in the 
WRITINGS of the APOSTLE PAUL, and in other 
Parts of the New Testament. Fifth Edition, 12s. 


3. ESSAYS on the ERRORS of ROMANISM having | 
Third Edition, | 


their ORIGIN in HUMAN NATURE, 
price 10s, 


4. ESSAYS on some of the DANGERS to CHRIs- | 


TIAN FAITH which may arise from the TEACHING 
or the CONDUCT of its PROFESSORS. If 

5. The KINGDOM of CHRIST DELINEATED, in 
Two Essays on our Lord’s own Account of His Person, 
and of the Nature of His Kingdom, and on the Constitu- 
tion, Powers, and Ministry of a Christian Church, as 
appointed by Himself. Fourth Edition. &s. 

6. SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 10s. Gd. 

7. A VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
CONCERNING A FUTURE STATE.  Fitth Edition. 
5s. 6d. 

8. The USE and ABUSE of PARTY FEELINGS in 
MATTERS of RELIGION, considered in Eight Sermons 
Preached at the Bampton Lecture, 1822. Third Edition. 








Josrrn A. WARNE, an American Ev vangelical Cle reyman; | Price 12s. 


With a Preface by a Christian Mother. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 


Royal 8vo. ls. 
Longman and 


Co. ; and W. 8S. Orr and Co. ; Edinburgh : Maciachian, | | 


Stewart, and Co, 


9. CHARGES, and other Tracts. 12s. 
10. HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE to BUONA- 
| PARTE. Eighth Edition. 2s. 
LB. FeLtowes, Ludgate Street 





~ 


cellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Second Edition. 
Also, by the same Author. 

1. The THREE TEMPLES of the ONE GOD CON- 
TRASTED. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

2. The CATECHIST’S MANUAL and FAMILY 
LECTURER; being an Arrangement and Explanation 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, for Missionary and Domestic In- 
struction. 10s. 6d. 

3. An INQUIRY into the PROOFS, NATURE, and 
EXTENT of LNSPIRATION, and into the Authority of 
Scripture. 6s. 

4. SCRIPTURE, and the AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of SCRIPTURE; being the substance of two Ordination 
Sermons: with Notes, and a Glossary of Words which 
have become obsolete in the sense which they bear in 
the Translation of the New Testament. 3s. 

5. SONNETS and other POEMS on SACRED SUB- 
JECTS. 4s. 6d. 

B. FELLowes, Ludgate Strect. 


~-HPOAOTOY OL AITYMTLOL AOPTOT, 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 12s, 
HE EGYPT of HERODOTUS : being the 
Second and Part of the Third Books of his History. 
With Notes and Preliminary Dissertations, By Joun 
Kenrick, A.M. 

“ Mr. Kenrick’s extensive reading, and judicious selee- 
tion from modern travels and other illustrative works, 
give accuracy to his conceptions of Greek and Egyptian 
geography and antiquities, and shed a general light over 
all his annotations. The whole book bears abundant 
marks of an erudition far beyond what is displayed, and 
his dissertations belong to an order of writing seldom 
seen in England.”—Classical Museum, No. X11. 

B. Fectowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, the following publications by the 
Rev. Joun KENRICK. 

A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, By 
G. Zemrr. Translated from the German, with Addi- 
tions. Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. It bas been the object of 
the Translator in this Edition, by selection and compres- 
sion, to exhibit what is most valuable in the original, 
avoiding prolixity and the needless multiplication of ex- 
amples. 

2. An ABRIDGMENT of ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR: for Schools, Third Edition, 3s. 

“ The author of this grammar has himself published an 
abridgment of it ; but it is too large for the use of schools, 
and indeed differs from his other grammar hardly in any- 
thing but the omission of the notes. I bave thought my- 
self justified in making whatever changes would adapt 
the book better to the purpose for which I intended it— 
with this limitation, that nothing should be introduced at 
variance with the principles of the original.” —/reface. 

3. EXERCISES on LATIN SYNTAX, adapted to 
Zumpt’s Grammar. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

A KEY to Ditto. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

5. An INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Part I. Declension, Conjugation, and Syn- 
tax of Prepositions. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. Part II, 
Sy aoe. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

3. A KEY to Ditto. Parts I. and IT. 4s. 6d. each. 

:. An ESSAY on PRIMAVAL HISTORY. 5s. 

“ An invaluable gift to that large portion of the English 
public who are anxious for guidance on the deeply inter- 
esting topics of early human history. It contains almost 
the first thoroughly honest and outspoken word from the 
earned world which they have yet had.”—Prospective 
Review, 














1008 THE SPECTATOR. 





MR. MURRAY’S MONTHLY LIBRARY. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Pablished Monthly, in Parts, price 2s. 6d., or Volumes, every alternate Month, price 6s. in cloth, 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


PRINTED IN GOOD READABLE TYPE, ON SUPERFINE PAPER, AND DESIGNED TO FURNISH THE HIGHEST LITERATURE OF THE 


DAY, CONSISTING PARTLY OF ORIGINAL WORKS, AND 


PARTLY OF NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


This Series of attractive and useful Works, by approved authors, is called for in consequence of the Acts which have recently 
passed the British Parliament for the pao of Copyright, and the rights of British authors and publishers, by the rigid and 


entire exclusion both in Great Britain « 


her Colonies of foreign pirated editions; and the Works are issued at a rate which places 


them within the means not only of th~ “olonists, but also of the less wealthy classes at home, who thus benefit by the widening of 
the market for our literature: and the ‘ ''omE anp CotonraL Liprary ” may be considered a “ LrpRARY FOR THE EMPIRE,” 
The aim of the Publisher of the “ E. © ¢ and Colonial Library ” has been to produce a Series of Works as entertaining as romances, 


yet not frivolous, but abounding in sc od information. The 
originality, and p2rmanent interest. 


volumes are not merely low in price, they are of sterling merit, 


The r dations of this Series are— 





ON THE SCORE OF SMALLNESS OF Cost—Each Number contains more than an ordinary octavo volume, at one-fifth or sixth of the usual price. 

On THE score oF Novetty, InteREsT, AND Merit—It includes Works by Southey, Bishop Heber, Borrow, Irby and Mangles, Drinkwater, 
Barrow, Sir John Malcolm, Washington Irving, Darwin, Lord Mahon, Gleig, &c. &c. 

In Variery—It comprises Geography, Voyages and Travels, History, Biography, Natural History, Manners and Customs. 





The popularity of the subjects, and the care exercised in the selection of Works that they contain nothing offensive to 
morals or good taste, together with the moderation of the price (an annual outlay of only Thirty Shillings), recommend 


it to all classes. 


To the Clergy, Schoolmasters, §c.—As fitted 
for Parochial or School Libraries, Prizes, &c. 


Masters of Families and Manufacturers— 


Volumes to read 
rials for whiling 


a Sea Voyage. 


As suited for the Libraries of Factories | Qyicers in the Army and Navy, and all | 
Economists in Space or Pocket—Who 
desire a concentrated Library at a mode- 


and Servants’ Halls. 

Book Societies, Book Clubs, §c.—For the 
Variety of its Subjects. 

Travellers on a Journey, or Passengers on | All who have Friends 
Board « Ship—As portable and cheap 


rate Expense. 





As an acceptable Present to send to them. 


on the Road, or Mate- | The Settler in Australia, the Backwoods of 
away, the monotony of | America, or our Indian Dominions, 
may here obtain, at a moderate price, the 
perusal of books within a short period of 
| their first appearance in England. 


| The Student and Lover of Literature at 

Home, who has been content with the 
f : : | loan of a book, or a Magazine, may now 
in Distant Countries— | become possessed of the work itself at a 
less cost than before. 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED, AND FORM EIGHTEEN VOLUMES. 


Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 


“ As a book of adventures, the most extraordinary that has appeared for a long 
time past.” — Quarterly Review 


Bishop Heber’s Journal in India. 


“ The most perfectly charming book we ever read. We envy those who now read 
it for the first time.”—Zaminer. 


Irby and Mangles’ Travels. 
pret most interesting and popular work of the present century.”—Aberdeen 
na 


Diinkwater's Siege of Gibraltar. 
“ So replete with interest as to be truly a legend of the United Services.” 
—-United Service Magazine. 


Hay’s Morocco and the Moors. 


“« A highly interesting work.”—Greenock Advertiser. 


Letters from the Baltic. By a Lady. 


“ A series of charming descriptions ; full of ease and freshness.” —E.caminer. 


The Amber Witch. 


“ Nothing has so riveted and absorbed our interest. It is worthy of De Foe.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


Southey’s Cromwell and Bunyan. 


“* Southey’s graphic and interesting biographies.”—Jnverness Courier. 


New South Wales. By Mrs. Meredith. 


“Combines piquancy of observation with useful and practical information.”— 
Freeman's Journal. 


Barrow’s Life of Sir Francis Drake. 


“ Mr. Barrow’s interesting and instructive volume.” —Edinburgh Revie. 


Memoirs of Father Ripa. 


“ As interesting a work as ‘ Borrow’s Bible in Spain.’”—Spectator. 


Lewis's West Indian Life and Manners. 


“ These highly amusing stories of actual Jamaica life.”— Quarterly Review. 


Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 


“The Persians are here presented with all the interest, but without the carica- 
ture, of Hajji Baba.”— Quarterly Review. 


French in Algiers, and Abd-el-Kader. 


“ A narrative of romantic and absorbing interest.”— Northern Whig. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. 
“ The most charming work ever written.”— Cambridge Chronicle. 
Darwin's Naturalist’s Voyage. 
“ A first-rate landscape painter, the dreariest solitudes teem with interest.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


Fall of the Jesuits. 


* A candid and moderate work.”—Cheltenham Journal. 


Life of the Great Conde. By Lord Mahon. 
“ A very interesting and skilful narrative.” —Quarterly Review. 
Borrow’s Gypsies in Spain. 
“ These singularly attractive and various pages.” — Literary Gazetle. 


Typee. By Herman Melville. 


“ A narrative of singular interest—a second Robinson Crusoe.”—Johkn Bull. 


Livonian Tales. Bya Lady. 


“ So long as the Lady of the Baltic Letters can write Tales as good as these, may 
she continue to do so.”—Athenwum. 


Memoirs of a Missionary in Canada. 


“The domestic history and troubles of the good man are so narrated as to 
remind one of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’"—Morning Post. 


Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. 


“ The noblest record of military adventures we know.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 


hed * * 
“ A welcome addition to our store of literary entertainment.”—Bri/annia. 


Highland Sports. By Charles St. John. 


“ Exceedingly interesting. We desire not a more pleasant companion.” 
—HMorning Post. 


On October 31st, 
Sir Francis Head’s Journeys across the Pampas. 
To be followed by 
Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. By the Earl 
of Ellesmere. 


Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig. 


Tales of a Traveller. By Washington Irving. 
Albemarle Street. 











ae oo Printed by Josgru Ciayton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Ropert Patmer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, 
in the Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid Joseru CLarTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinet of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—SaTunpar, 17th OcTOBER 1846. 
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